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Whether you are forcing your lambs to hit 
the high, early markets... or getting them 
ready to follow the ewes into the hills, ex- 
perience proves that it pays off big to creep 
feed with Purina’s Lamb Creep Chow. 
Grower after grower reports more live 
lambs after the first critical weeks—and 
stouter, heavier lambs going onto and 
coming off range. 


Once lambs take a few licks of palatable 
Lamb Creep Chow, they return to it when- 
ever they crave nibbling food. This helps 
cut down drastically on wool, dirt, string, 
and straw eating ...a common habit of 
lambs which often leads to disorders... 
and death. 


The protective antibiotics in Lamb Creep 
Chow give positive aid in combating 
disease and promoting growth. Also, the 
other nutrients, including vital minerals 
and vitamins, help take the heavy load off 


Purina’s Lamb Creep Chow with antibiotics can help you... - 


Cut early lamb death losses §: 


FEED PURINA...You CAN 








George Johnstone, Homedale, Idaho, reports: 
“Since starting on the Purina Creep Feeding Program 
our death losses after docking have been only 1 to 
1%2%, compared with 5 to 10% before. Our lambs 
go to range 10 Ibs. heavier and are healthy and 
vigorous. They come off range 7 to 10 Ibs. heavier, 
bring $1.50 to $2.00 more per head at shipping time.” 


os 


ewes and allow them to quickly rebuild 
their bodies. 


Ewes in good condition settle better, grow 
higher-quality, heavier wool, and stay 
better nursers. 


Your Purina Dealer can tell you about the 
fine results your neighbors who creep feed 
Purina are getting. George Johnstone’s re- 
port (above) is typical. 


Remember... the man at the Store with 
the Checkerboard Sign is always glad to 
discuss any problems you may have. He 
always has the very latest Purina Research 
information. In fact, he’s a good man to 
keep in touch with...so, why don’t you? 


NEW ON RADIO—“Washington Farm Report” 
Richard Harkness, famous NBC commentator, pre- 
sents Purina's “Washington Farm Report,” direct from 
Washington, D.C., Monday through Friday. Consult 
your local newspaper radio listing for your NBC 
station and time. 
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Bright lights of Las Vegas 
didn't deter the near 1,000 dele- 
gates to the 92nd annual conven- 
tion of your National Wool Grow- 
ers Association from coming up 
with "a job well done—a lot 
learned, and a lot accom=- 
plished." 

Asummary of convention activ- 
ities, speeches and accomplish- 


) ments can be found in this issue 


beginning on page 135. Resolu- 


* tions adopted by the sheepmen 
} gathering begin on page 7. Ac- 


tivities of the Women's Auxil- 


| iary are carried on page 40. 


Watch future issues of the NA- 
TIONAL WOOL GROWER for texts of 
other convention speeches not 
carried this month. 


SHEEP DISEASE INFORMATION: 
This month's installment—the 


third in a series of articles 
dealing with sheep diseases— 
gives a comprehensive report on 
Vibriosis. Though the source 
and means of transmission of 
vibriosis have not been deter- 
mined, much is being learned 
about the infectious disease and 
precautions can be taken against 
it. Turn to page 28. 


RAMBOUILLETS "FLY" TO IRAN, 
PAKISTAN: 


One hundred and ten head of 
Utah Rambouillets left the Salt 
Lake airport on January 16 bound 
for Iran and Pakistan by air 
transport. Read about this in- 
teresting flight under the for- 
eign aid program in this issue, 
page 30. 


UTAH'S GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY: 


The Utah Wool Growers As-= 
sociation held their Golden 
Anniversary convention early in 
January. Speeches were good, in-= 
terest of delegates was high, 
and attendance was fairly good. 
Read the report of this meeting 
in this issue, page 34. 


MAKE IT YOURSELF WITH WOOL: 


Photographs of State and Na- 
tional winners in the increas- 
ingly popular Make It Yourself 
With Wool program are carried in 
this issue on page 42. 


All this and more—In This Issue. 


























“Some people study for years on how to become popular—all | 


have to do is come out carrying a bucket.” 


February, 1957 








Surveys 
the fundamental 
processes-- including 


the applied phases 








RANGE 
MANAGEMENT 


By ARTHUR W. SAMPSON 


Written by one of America’s out- 


standing authorities in this field, 
Range Management emphasizes the 
general principles of the subject with- 
out minimizing practical applications. 

It’s divided into four sections, for 
handy, on-the-job use. The first gives 
a comprehensive picture of the field, 
comparing it with related fields and 
evaluating the end products of the 
range. Section Two describes, illus- 
trates, and discusses native forest 
plants. The third section shows how 
you can improve and manage range 
and stock, considering artificial and 
natural reseeding, water development, 
sanitation, etc. The last section offers 
methods of protecting land resources 
and range livestock, showing how to 
prevent livestock losses, how to control 
soil erosion, how to administer grazing 
on public lands, etc. 


Sampson’s convenient and informa- 
tive approach to range management 
problems may be just what you're 
looking for as a guide to cutting costs 
and increasing profit and yield. Find 
out for yourself by ordering a copy 
today. 


1952 

For sale by: 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
414 Crandall Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah 


570 Pages $7.50 





















| GET MORE MONEY FOR Your WooL 


Kemp's 


BASE 


Brand 
EMULSION 


With 


| Rain, snow, sun, sheep dip, dust or harsh treatment 
won’t remove the KEMP’s brand. Range-proved 
colors of orange, red, black, green or blue stay 
clearly visible for at least a year! 


ee -> SCOURS OUT 


Mills pay more for wool with scourable brands. 
KEMP’S scours out easily! That’s why it’s the na- 
tion’s most widely used branding liquid. 


----> BRANDS MORE 
SHEEP PER GALLON 


KEmpP’s costs you less because it goes further. 








© 5 distinct colors 
© Brands sheep wet or dry 
© Won't mat or harm fibers 


orhide — You'll find KEMpP’s is easy to apply in any temper- 
© Lanolin Base (recommended ature—won’t cake in the can—so there’s no waste. 
by U.S.D.A.) 





For Better Wool Production . .. Better Lamb Crop... 


Use COOPER QUALITY PRODUCTS At Shearing Time 





Mineralized Phenothiazine 
Arsenate Drench 


— It 
ntains iron, copper and coba 
pt elements to give onieels 
necessary after-worming ~ PIckK- 
up’’. Homogenized for — 
settling, easy handling, accura “A 
dosing. Eliminates all importan 

worms, including tapeworms. 





WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS, Ine. 


Your Favorite Dealers Stock All These CO 


Pressurized Screw Worm 
& Ear Tick Killer Bomb 


shear cuts from ‘‘blow 
Se oy aon worm and screw 
worm. Push-button spray kills 
fast. Drives worms out of in- 
fected wounds, leaving wound 
clean for quick healing. — 
against reinfestation. Blue color 
marks treated wounds. Costs less 
than 1¢ a wound. 


Cooper-Tox Extra 


Kills sheep ticks, lice and wool 
maggots. Cures sheep scab and 
reduces screw worm infestation. 
Gives long-lasting protection 
against reinfestation. One gallon 
of Cooper-Tox Extra makes up 
to 500 gallons of spray or dip. 
Mixes well in hard or soft water. 
No foul odor. 


OPER PRODUCTS. Get them today! 








Manufactured By. 


1909 N. Clifton Ave. 
Chicago 14, Ill. 
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SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS 


Allred’s PRACTICAL GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT 


Collins’ PROFITABLE SHEEP 


Clawson’s WESTERN RANGE AND LIVESTOCK INDUSTRY 


Ensminger’s SHEEP HUSBANDRY 


Kammlade’s SHEEP SCIENCE 
Morrison's FEEDS AND FEEDIN 
Newsom's SHEEP DISEASES 





414 Crandall Building 


Hopkin’s WOOL AS AN APPAREL FIBER 





Rice, Andrews & Warwick’s BREEDING B 
Sampson’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Saunderson’s WESTERN STOCK RANCHING 
Seiden’s LIVESTOCK HEALTH ENCYCLOPEDIA . 
Stoddart & Smith’s RANGE MANAGEMENT 
Wentworth & Towne’s SHEPHERD’S EMPIRE .. 
Wentworth’s AMERICA’S SHEEP TRAILS ......... 


For Sale by NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
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EMERGENCY GRAZING 


Authority for emergency grazing oj 
Soil Bank Acreage Reserve land has 
been extended to February 28 for thet 
678 counties or parts of counties in JJ 
States now in the emergency grazing | 
program. Secretary Benson said that} 
this would allow time for a reexamina. 
tion by the Governors of the States 
affected and by the USDA of the need 
for emergency grazing of 
Reserve land. 


DISEASE LABORATORY 


Construction of the new USDA Ani- 
mal Disease Laboratory at Ames, Iowa. | 
may begin by the fall of 1957. The} 
General Services Administration has | 
now contracted for the necessary archi- 
tectural and engineering services. t 

E 
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WORLD WOOL CROP UP 


The 1956 world wool crop is now esti-| 
mated at 4,870 million pounds, up 5) 
million pounds from preliminary esti- 
mates of last July and, if the revised 
estimate materializes, will represent a 
4 percent increase over 1955. Countries 
likely to show the greatest increase for 
1956 production are Australia, Argen- 
tina, and the USSR. 


BUREAU NAMES BALDWIN 


Robert Baldwin, Hollywood, Califor- 
nia, has been appointed manager of the 
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Wool Bureau’s West Coast office. 
succeeds Edward T. Sajous. 


Mr. Baldwin was an executive for five 


years with the Hearst 
Service in Los Angeles. 


Advertising 


Hel § 





“FARMERS’ TAX GUIDE” 
The 1956 edition of the “Farmers’ 


Tax Guide” is now available. The guide, } 


written especially for farmers, explains 
in non-technical language most income 
tax rules for farmers. 

Free copies of the booklet may be 
obtained at all Internal Revenue Service 
offices and at County Agricultural 
agent offices. 


The National Wool Grower 
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MEAT CONSUMPTION UP 


While the average American is eating 
more meat than ever before—16314 
pounds per capita in 1956—he has also 
been enjoying a higher standard of 
living. According to the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board, an hour of wage 
earning time now buys as much or 
more meat than at any time in recent 
years. 

The Board points out that it now 


| takes only 19 minutes working time to 


buy a pound of meat compared with 45 
minutes in 1919. 


IOWA STATE WINS TROPHY 


Iowa State College won the F. R. 
Marshall memorial plaque of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association as the 
top lamb judging team at the Interna- 
tional Livestock Exposition in Novem- 
ber. 

Oklahoma A & M and Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute finished close behind 
in a tie for second and third places. 


YOUR SOIL BANK LAND 


There seems to be considerable mis- 
understanding among farmers as _ to 
whether or not the cost-sharing pro- 
visions of the 1957 Agricultural Con- 
servation Program can be carried out 
on land in the Acreage Reserve and 
Conservation Reserve of the Soil Bank. 

USDA officials point out that while 
specific cost-sharing practices are re- 
quired under the conservation reserve, 
farmers may perform other conserva- 
tion practices under ACP on the same 
land. The best source of information 
as to which practices are offered under 


each program for a given area is the 
local ASC committee. 


VETERINARY INSPECTOR 


Dr. Gerald Diamant has been ap- 
pointed veterinary livestock inspector 
in the southwestern area of New Mexico 
for the Animal Disease Eradication 
Branch of USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
search Service. His headquarters will 
be Las Cruces. 

A veteran in animal disease work, 
Dr. Diamant spent nearly two years in 
Mexico on foot-and-mouth-disease con- 
trol work and for the past four years, 
he has been in general practice at 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky. 


A NEW MEAT COLOR FILM 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board recently completed production 
on the latest of its educational motion 
pictures dealing with the subject of 
meat. The newest film was released 
across the Nation shortly after January 
1. It is entitled “With an All-Star 
Cast.” 

The full-color film runs 14 minutes 
and deals with basic methods of dry 
heat meat cookery. 


1956 GRAIN PRODUCTION 


Production of the four major grains 
is expected to be about 5 percent smaller 
for 1956 compared with 1955, reports 
the American Feed Manufacturers As- 
sociation. 

The carryover of grains, plus the 
estimated production, should total about 
152 million tons of concentrates avail- 
able, with 123 million tons actually fed 
during 1955-56. 





about our Cover 


NWGA officers 


for 1957 are also shown on this month’s cover. 


The Nation’s First Lady of Agriculture, Mrs. Ezra 
Taft Benson, wife of the Secretary of Agriculture, told 
members of the National Wool Growers 
their 92nd annual convention that “Every home should 
have an all-wool blanket!” (See page 20.) Mrs. Benson 
is shown on the cover accepting just such a Pendleton 
blanket from Mrs. Earl S. Wright, immediate past pres- 
ident of the Women’s Auxiliary. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture (left) had just completed his convention speech. 


Association at 


They are 


(seated, left to right) Edwin E. Marsh, executive secretary, Salt Lake City; Don 
Clyde, president, Heber City, Utah; and J. H. Breckenridge, immediate past 
president and new honorary president, Twin Falls, Idaho. Vice presidents shown 
standing are W. Hugh Baber, Chico, California; Angus McIntosh, Las Animas, 
Colorado; David Little, Emmett, Idaho; and Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming. 


§ February, 1957 


) Vice President Penrose B. Metcalfe, San Angelo, Texas, was not present when 
» the photograph was taken. 





Save Lambs with 
LAMCOATS 


Plastic protector for 
new-born lambs. 
Keeps out rain and 
cold. Keeps body 
heat in. 
Eliminates necessity 
of shelters. 
Fewer losses. 
Lambs grow faster with Lamcoats. 
Price: Less than 25: each 50c; 25 or more and 
under 100, each, 34c; 100 or more, each 3lc. 
Plus postage. 

New Supply Catalog Free on Request 


CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
151 Mission St. San Francisco 5, Calif. 











LAMAC . 
Trade Mark 


Lamb Marking 
Cradle 





MR. WOOL GROWER: 

This new product is establishing new marking 
records, saving time and money, opening the eyes 
of skeptics . A sizeable flock of lambs requires 


only two cradles. One man with one cradle han- 
dles a small flock. 


TRY THE CRADLES 
We guarantee satisfaction or money refunded. 
NOTE SPECIAL PRICES 
Good until April 15, 1957 
CRADLES ARE AVAILABLE IN TWO SIZES 
THE GIANT for lambs small to 31/2 months old, 
he 14 Ibs. $26.25 value for $19.75, save 


THE STANDARD for lambs one day to 21/2 months 
or 12 Ibs., $24.75 value for $18.75, save 


Add for postage amount given by postoffice and 

in California 3% sales tax. 

FOLDER SENT BY REQUEST. ORDER FROM... 
PAUL S. MacMICHAEL 


2105 Thornsberry Road 
Sonoma, California 











FOR SALE 
A Limited Number of 


Border Collie 
Sheep Dogs 


* Will Do the Work of 
Two Ranch Hands 

* Wonderful Pets for 
Children 

* Smart, Most Alert 
Dog Alive! 

$50.00 either sex — a 

bargain at any price! 











PETERSON’S STOCK FARM 


Kerrville, Texas 





Name ... 
eS 
City & State 


_ Renee uD: TRO ca rnncinne 


Send C.O.D. 
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Two-year-old ewes wintered on hay 
plus concentrate produced nearly 60 
percent more pounds of lamb than ewes 
grazed on range with a concentrate 
supplement, according to a recent re- 
search report from the Montana Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Two bands of 2-year-old ewes were 
used in the reported experiment. The 
ewes wintered on hay weighed 3144 
pounds more than the range band at the 
beginning of the experiment. When the 
tests ended, the hay-fed ewes weighed 
914 pounds more than the range-win- 
tered ewes and had 14 percent fewer 
dry ewes. 

A medium amount of marbling in 
meat is preferred by most American 
consumers, according to a_ recent 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
study. Farm people and city people 
reached through the survey were gen- 
erally in agreement on their prefer- 
ences. Near 55 percent of both groups 
indicated they liked a medium amount 
of marbling. Less than 10 percent ex- 
pressed a desire for a lot of marbling 
or no marbling. The remainder—near 
35 percent said they liked a little 
marbling. 

Branding fluid field tests under way 
at the U. S. Sheep Experiment Station 
at Dubois, Idaho, will be completed in 
May, 1957. At that time it is planned 
to conduct a mill test on various wools 
that have been contaminated with var- 
ious fluids to determine the effect of 
scouring, carding and combing on 
various amounts and kinds of branding 
fluid color remaining in the scoured 
wools. 

A complete report on branding fluids 
will be published after the field tests 
and processing tests have been com- 
pleted. It will cover three years’ tests, 
nine fluids both domestic and foreign, 
four locations in Idaho with wide dif- 
ferences in climate and rainfall, four 
grades of wool and varying staple 
lengths. It is hoped by the USDA that 
this material will be in shape for pub- 
lication the latter part of 1957. 

Winter grazing or grain crops can be 
successfully grown by drilling seed and 
fertilizer directly into a dormant sum- 
mer permanent sod, according to Mis- 
sissippi State College tests. 





February, 1957 


Yields of crops drilled into sod have 
approximately equalled or exceeded 
those seeded on well-prepared seedbeds 
or broadcast and disked into the sod, 
experiments indicate. Phosphorus 
placed in contact with or near small 
grain seed almost doubled the amount 
of winter grazing available up to March 
15, as compared to the broadcast appli- 
cation of the fertilizer. 


Lambs fed on 614 percent oil-content 
corn (50 percent more oil than regular 
hybrid corn) and 10 to 11 percent pro- 
tein ate 6 percent less feed per pound 
of gain and gained 7 percent faster 
than lambs fed a regular ration in ex- 
periments conducted by the Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station. Some 
hybrid varieties of this corn are now 
commercially available. 


The sprinkler irrigation method pro- 
duces the same results as surface irri- 
gation, but requires one-seventh less 
water, experiments conducted on alfalfa 
plots at Nebraska’s North Platte 
Experiment Station show. 

Annual irrigation requirements were 
27.8 inches of water for the sprinkler 
system and 32.2 inches for the surface 
irrigation method. There was no signifi- 
cant difference in the quantity of water 
added to the root zone despite the dif- 
ference in the volume of water applied. 


Four-year lamb feeding tests were 
recently reported on by the Lincoln Col- 
lege of New Zealand. Two flocks of 
lambs were fed on high and low planes 
of nutrition respectively until they were 
12 months old. The well-fed flock then 
averaged 30 pounds more than the 
poorly fed flock. For the rest of their 
lives, the two groups were run together 
as one flock. 

Briefly the results of this treatment 
were as follows:—Wool production was 
not affected except at the yearling 
stage; milk production, as measured by 
lamb growth rate, was not affected; 
fertility was adversely affected by the 
initial low-plane nutrition which in- 
creased barrenness; and low-plane feed- 
ing slightly increased mortality in both 
ewes and lambs and reduced their pro- 
ductive life by half a year, through the 
poorer condition of their teeth. 








USE ONLY THE 
ORIGINAL 
GENUINE 






“SURE BEATS 
THE OLD WAY” 


P 
and ELASTRATOR rings with yellow 
mark. BLOODLESS dehorning, 
castrating, docking. $12.50. Rings 
extra: 50, $1.00; 100, $1.80; 500, 
$7. AT DEALERS or postpaid. 

CALIFORNIA STOCKMEN’S SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. A-9, 151 Mission St., San Francisco, Cats. 








WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 





Protect Lambs 


from 


ENTEROTOXEMIA 


commonly known as 
“Overeating Disease”’ or 
‘“‘Pulpy Kidney Disease,” 


in feed lots, wheat pastures 
and lambing down of grain 
or pea fields. 


immunize by vaccinating with 


Bc nsin 


CLOSTRIDIUM 
PERFRINGENS 


Type D BACTERIN 


Losses of young lambs suckling 
ewes that are grazing on rich 
pasture have, experimentally, 
been lessened by the use of Cl. 
Perfringens Bacterin on the 
ewes about a month before 
lambing. 

Available at Franklin Drug Store 
Dealers in nearly all trading centers. 
Full information it set forth in the new 


free Franklin catalog and a special new 
leaflet. Both sent free upon request. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver Kansas City Wichita 
Amarillo Ft. Worth Marfa €! Paso 





Alliance Montgomery Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles Portland Billings Calgary 


FRANKLIN 


VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 


Wherever There's Livestock 
Theres Need for Franklin's 
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NOW ... you can let your sheep eat all they want 
and not worry about over-eating disease! 


Field trials have definitely proved that the right 
amount of AUREOMYCIN in the ration stops 
losses from enterotoxemia. 


Look at the table on right. Note the results of a typi- 
cal field trial with and without AUREOMYCIN. 
In a group of 200 lambs fed AUREOMYCIN, not 
a single lamb died of enterotoxemia. 


Add this newest advantage of AUREOMYCIN to 
all the others this great antibiotic gives you: 
Fewer sickness days, better weight gains, fewer 
“tail-enders”, improved feed efficiency, earlier 
market dates. You can see why it pays to feed 
AUREOMYCIN from start to finish. 


Where to get AUREOMYCIN. AUREOMYCIN 


CYANANIDYD 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


FARM AND HOME DIVISION 





CHLORTETRACYCLINE 


Chlortetracycline is supplied to feed manufac- 
turers and feed suppliers in the form of AURO- 
FAC® Animal Feed products. Write for your free 
copy of a booklet called “AUREOMYCIN for 
Sheep Feeding.” 


AUREOMYCIN in Sheep Feeds 
for the Control of Enterotoxemia 
49-DAY TRIAL 





WITHOUT WITH 


AUREOMYCIN AUREOMYCIN*® 





Number of sheep 199 200 


Death losses, 12 0 
enterotoxemia 


*Fed at the rate of 30-35 milligrams per lamb per day. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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The NWGA’s 1957 Platform and Program 


- Wool 


As adopted by the 92nd annual convention crower 


Las Vegas, Nevada, January 21-24, 1957 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 
1. Tariff 


The National Wool Growers Association reaffirms its 
historic stand regarding adequate tariff on raw wool and 
wool products. This organization will vigorously oppose any 
and all efforts by other groups, organizations, or govern- 
mental departments who seek to reduce or disrupt our present 
tariff. 

2. Import Quotas 


The National Wool Growers Association requests that 
Congress supplement the present low tariff duties on raw 
wool and wool products by quota legislation. In the interest 
of world peace and prosperity, we are willing to share our 
American market with friendly nations, providing quotas 
are established which will amply protect the wool grower 
and the woolen manufacturer and American labor from 
excessive importations from foreign countries with low 
wage standards. 


3. Tariff Organizations 


It is our firm conviction that the Nation-Wide Committee 
of Industry, Agriculture, and Labor on Import-Export Policy 
are doing a commendable work. We commend the chairman, 
Mr. O. R. Strackbein, for his diligent work in directing the 
committee activities. We also wish to encourage the Amer- 
ican Tariff League to continue their excellent service. 


4. The Wool Act and the Promotion Deduction 


The National Wool Growers Association recognizes the 
extreme importance of the Wool Act of 1954 and wishes to 
commend the Congress for its passage. Without its direct 
help, many producers would have failed financially over the 
last two years. We respectfully request the Congress, upon 
its termination, to extend the Act over another period of 
years. If the Act is extended, we ask that another referendum 
on Section 708 be conducted. 

We appreciate the help of the incentive payment and 
again endorse the self-help feature financed by the one-cent- 
per-pound deduction for promotion purposes. We request 
the Secretary of Agriculture to authorize this deduction for 
the year 1957 to permit the continuance of the American 
Sheep Producers Council in its important work. 


5. A General Meat Promotion Plan 


We recommend that Congress establish a uniform meth- 
od of collecting funds for meat promotion embodying the 
following principles: 

That each segment of the livestock industry determine 
its own program of advertising and promotion, including 
the amount of funds necessary; 

That individual producers shall have the right to re- 
quest and receive a refund of any money collected. 

It is the policy of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion that a definite proportion of funds collected shall be 
allocated to the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 

(A resolution adopted as part of the Lamb Committee 
Report agreed with the principle of deduction for adver- 
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tising and promotion and suggested that the National Wool 
Growers Association set up a committee to work on such a 
program.) 


6. Labor 


The wool growing industry in the United States is facing 
a serious problem because of the shortage of skilled sheep- 
herders and on account of this, efforts of Government and 
the industry to increase production are seriously impaired. 

Therefore, the National Wool Growers Association sup- 
ports and endorses the program of the California Range 
Association to obtain the needed skilled labor on behalf of 
western range wool producers. 

The National Wool Growers Association further requests 
of the Government that men so imported to fill this labor 
shortage be brought to the United States under conditions 
requiring a specified period of employment within the 
industry. 


7. Jurisdiction over Packer Trade Practices 


The National Wool Growers Association endorses leg- 
islation which will transfer from the Department of Agri- 
culture to the Federal Trade Commission jurisdiction over 
acts or practices by persons engaged in commerce in meat 
or meat products. 


8. Increased Personnel for P.S.Y. Branch, A.M.S. 


We ask that the personnel of the Packers and Stockyards 
Branch of the Agricultural Marketing Service be increased 
in order that the administration of the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act will be more effective. 


9. Marketing Practices 


We commend Senator O’Mahoney and his committee for 
their investigation of selling practices involving meat ani- 
mals and meat products. We urge that the investigations 
be continued and that hearings be held at appropriate points 
in the lamb producing areas. 


10. Investigation of Chain Stores 


We request the Federal Trade Commission and the De- 
partment of Justice to investigate the methods employed by 
the chain stores in buying, feeding, slaughtering, processing, 
and retailing of meats, to determine if these methods con- 
stitute monopolistic or unfair trade practices. 


11. Research 


Monies expended in research often show returns far 
beyond anyone’s expectations. We ask that research be 
continued and accelerated wherever possible in the fields of 
meat and wool, in the breeding and feeding of sheep, and 
in the eradication of sheep diseases. We commend the efforts 
put forth by the land-grant colleges, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, and by private agencies. 


12. Emergency Feed Program in Drought Areas 
Administration of the emergency feed program has 
proved unsatisfactory in most of the States receiving it, 
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largely because administrative officials have refused many 
applicants feed on the ground that their credit rating would 
allow them to purchase it. Financial statements, pauper 
oaths, local prejudices—all have entered into the picture, 
resulting in many injustices and much bad feeling. 

The announcement of the Government help program 
raised the prices on feed, in many instances the full amount 
of the promised assistance. The people having feed to sell 
reaped the benefits of this promised aid, while the livestock 
operator who was denied this help was forced to buy feed 
at higher prices. The constant trend towards tighter money 
and the new restraints placed on member banks by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, discouraging rediscounting of livestock 
paper, has increased the difficulties of many outfits which 
have considerable net worth but little current borrowing 
power. There are, of course, a few exceptions to these con- 
ditions, but by far the majority will find it difficult to pay 
the remainder of the feed price. 

We earnestly request the Secretary of Agriculture to 
re-examine the law authorizing the program and, if neces- 
sary, ask the Congress immediately to amend the Act to make 
its benefits available to all who are in the livestock business 
in drought-designated areas. 


13. H.R. 2433, H.R. 2449, and H.R. 2486 


Three identical bills, H.R. 2433, H.R. 2449, and H.R. 
2486, have been introduced in the House of Representatives. 
These bills provide that all purchases of feeds under the 
drought relief program shall be deemed valid which “were 
actually purchased by the farmer from the dealer on or after 
the date the Secretary (of Agriculture) declared the county, 
where the purchase order was issued, to be eligible .. . and 
are found to have been physically delivered to the farmer 
not later than twelve months from the date the purchase 
order was issued to the farmer.” 

This legislation is necessary to permit the Government 
officials to drop claims against ranchers and dealers which 
have arisen from technical violations of the present law 
governing the feed program. The National Wool Growers 
Association supports this proposed legislation and urges 
the adoption by Congress of any one of these bills. We direct 
the Association officers to work actively to this end. 


14. Deferred Grazing 


There has recently been introduced in the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the Congress a bill to pro- 
vide temporary relief to the drought-disaster areas in the 
form of deferred grazing. We approve this program, but 
request that any provision limiting payments to individuals 
be deleted. We also request adequate safeguards for grazing 
privileges on public lands be inserted. 


15. Constitutional Amendments 


We urge the Congress to adopt a resolution requesting 
an amendment to the Constitution, similar to the previously 
proposed Reed-Dickerson amendment, which would limit 
maximum income tax rates to 25 percent except in times of 
emergencies when they could be increased under strict 
Congressional limits. 

We favor the adoption of the so-called Bricker amend- 
ment to the Constitution, or one similar thereto. 


16. Encroachment on Rights 


The Supreme Court of the United States, in a decision 
in the Phillips Gas Case, has established the principle that 
the Federal Government should fix and establish the price 
that a producer can legally pay to the land owner for gas 
produced from such owner’s land and also to establish the 
price that a purchaser of such gas can legally pay to the 
producer at the well. 
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We believe this decision is fundamentally wrong. Vy 
recommend to the Congress that appropriate legislation } 
enacted redefining the powers of the Federal Power Commi. 
sion and, in such redefinition, it be clearly and firmly state 
that neither that agency nor any other agency of the Feder 
Government shall have the power to encroach upon the estab. 
lished practices of the respective States or upon the right 
of individual citizens, or to fix prices in any competitiwm 
business. 5 










17. Recommended Tax Changes 


i 





We commend the National Live Stock Tax Committee fo 
its fine work on behalf of our industry. 

We strongly recommend that Congress adopt a proposall 
for averaging income over a period of years. 4 

We recommend that the loss carry-over provisions of! 
the Internal Revenue Code be amended to extend the period 
in which the loss of one year can be used to offset profits 
in later years. 












18. Dues Deduction Program 


We urge that all wool topmakers buying wool at country) 
points cooperate in the dues deduction program for the 
various State associations affiliated with the National Woo 
Growers Association that operate under such a program. 

We again thank those wool firms and wool dealers whe 
have cooperated in this dues deduction program and urge} 
their continued support. 


19. Commendation of National Officers 


We wish to express our appreciation to officers of the 
National Wool Growers Association for the excellent man- 
ner in which they have conducted the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation during the past year. 

We also extend to the Ladies Auxiliary our sincere com- 
mendation for their effective activities in promoting the use} 
of our products, wool and lamb. 


20. Convention Appreciation 


The unprecedented increase in attendance at the 92nd 
Annual Convention of our Association, coupled with an ex- 
cellent program, has made it a most successful event. We 
are indebted to many people who have contributed both thei 
time and their financial support in our behalf. To all off 
these, we offer our thanks. We would like particularly to} 
mention the F. W. Woolworth Co., the Singer Sewing Ma- | 
chine Co., Coats and Clark, Inc., the Pendleton Woolen Mills, 
the managements of the Sahara and El Rancho hotels, the § 
Press, the Las Vegas Convention Bureau, Las Vegas Mayor f 
C. D. Baker, and the Nevada Wool Growers Association 


WOOL 
Carpet Wool Duties 
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We believe pending legislation which would permit 
higher grades of wool, now dutiable, to come into this coun- 
try duty free if used for carpet purposes would be a danger- 
ous threat to the stability of the wool industry and we 
strongly urge our Representatives and Senators in the 
Congress to oppose such legislation. 


22. H.R. 3207 


We endorse H.R. 3207 which would provide that the 
duty imposed on the importation of wool shall be payable 
in all cases, and request its adoption by the Congress 


23. Customs Appraisals 


We request that the Department of Agriculture make a 
study to see if there cannot be an improved method adopted 
for making appraisals of wools imported into this country 


The National Wool Grower 
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which would in all cases reflect the true grade and class of 
all wools. 


24. Cooperation Between Wool Manufacturers and Growers 


Traditionally our Association has cooperated with the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers in their efforts 
to maintain and increase the tariff on imported goods made 
ef wool. However, the campaign which has been inaugu- 
rated by them to remove the tariff on raw wools seriously 
endangers the existence of our industry and is causing us 
considerable concern as to the advisability of the continua- 
tion of the cooperation heretofore existing. 


25. Wool Products Labeling Act 


We oppose any change in the Wool Products Labeling 
Act. 
26. Wool Futures Market 


We recommend that the investigation of the wool fu- 
tures market now being conducted by the Senate Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry be continued until a final deter- 
mination is made and a report published as to its effect on 
the price of wool. 


27. Wool Pilot Plant 
We urge the Secretary of Agriculture to request an 
appropriation to establish a pilot plant for wool processing 
to further basic knowledge of wool research. 


28. C.C.C. Selling Policy 


We commend the Commodity Credit Corporation for its 
policy of disposing of accumulated wools in an orderly man- 
ner and recommend that they continue to market their wools 
under the present monthly quota system. 


29. Wool Program 


We commend the staff of the Department of Agriculture 
and particularly Frank ImMasche for the effective handling 
of the wool program. 


30. Advisory Committee 


We commend USDA’s Sheep and Wool Research and 
Marketing Advisory Committee for efforts to improve wool 
as a textile fiber and recommend their continued activities 
along these lines. 


31. Use of Wool in Automobile Upholstery 


We commend all segments of the automobile industry 
who have made available wool upholstery in their automo- 
biles. We request other manufacturers to adopt the same 
policy and make such fabrics available to purchasers of their 
cars. We urge wool growers to demand wool or mohair up- 
holstery in all cars they buy and to patronize those companies 
who use this product which is of the highest quality. 


32. Scourable Branding Fluids 


We commend the Department of Agriculture for research 
thus far done toward the development of suitable scourable 
branding fluids and recommend to the Congress that ade- 
quate provision be made for prosecuting this research to 
its completion and that the results thereof be made public 
at the earliest possible date. 


33. Better Wool Preparation 


We reaffirm our recommendations heretofore made that 
campaigns be carried on by the States to inform all wool 
producers of the great need for better and more uniform 
preparation of wool as it is shorn. 


34. Use of Domestic Wools 


We point out the need for wool growers to purchase and 
use fabrics and other products made of wool and mohair, 
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since they cannot expect others to purchase these products 
unless they do so themselves. 


35. Buy American 


We again recommend that the provision in the Defense 
Appropriations Act requiring the use of domestic wool in 
all Government contracts be retained and if possible given 
permanent status. 


36. Misleading Advertising 


We urge wool growers to assist in policing any practices 
of manufacturers of synthetics in promoting and selling their 
products by discrediting wool and the use of any terminology 
that has been traditional in the advertising of wools, and 
that growers report to the American Wool Council any un- 
ethical violations, so that appropriate legal action may be 
taken. 


37. Foreign Wool Advertising 


We deplore advertising by some American firms implying 
the superiority of foreign wool or foreign wool products 
over our domestic wool or wool products. 


38. Flammable Fabrics Act 


We again recommend that the provisions of the Flam- 
mable Fabrics Act be extended to include all blankets and 
urge Congress to take effective action at this session. 


39. Wool Promotion 


We commend all segments of the industry connected 
with the wool promotion program. 


40. Women’s Auxiliaries 


We again commend the Women’s Auxiliaries for their 
continually expanding work in promoting the use of wool. 
The increase in interest and participation in the Make It 
Yourself With Wool contest and the Miss Wool of Texas 
program is a gratifying example of their efforts, which an- 
nually contribute a great deal to the success of the industry. 
We again suggest that the wool trade be invited to par- 
ticipate in these projects. 


LAMB 
41. Meat Board Collections 


We reaffirm our sincere appreciation to all commission 
firms, packers, independent buyers, and any other agencies 
who have cooperated in the collections for lamb promotion 
and urge that they continue to make the regular 50-cents- 
per-car collections for the general meat promotion work 
of the National Live Stock and Meat Board. 


42. Use of Special Lamb Fund 


We request that the special funds of the National Wool 
Growers Association now held by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board be used for a study of the effectiveness of the 
lamb advertising program of the American Sheep Producers 
Council. 

43. Imports 


In order to maintain our American standard of living 
we strongly urge the retention of the present tariff on im- 
ported lamb and mutton and further recommend that an 
import quota be placed upon any additional importations. 
According to figures available, Australian or New Zealand 
lambs can be placed in our stores at approximately one-half 
the price our own product is bringing. 


44. Research on Palatability 


We endorse and thank the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice for the research work now being done on the palatability 
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of latib atid mutton in relation to age and other factors. 
We feel this research will be of great importance and untold 
value to the sheep industry and urge its continuance. 


45. Purchasing Methods 


We feel that the sliding scale method of purchasing 
lambs inaugurated by the packers in early 1956 has had a 
detrimental and demoralizing effect on the lamb market. 
We recommend that they purchase at a set bid price and 
not give the illusion of a high price which they reduce at 
the scales. 

46. Consignment Killing 


We condemn the practice of consignment killing and 
the shipping of lambs to the packing house on a net basis, 
which has depressed the markets and resulted in loss to 
producers. 


47. Thanks for Cooperation 


We acknowledge, with thanks, the fine support which 
has been tendered the lamb promotion program by the Na- 
tional Live Stock and Meat Board, the American Meat 
Institute, the National Association of Food Chains, the 
packers and all other national and local organizations assist- 
ing in the program. 

(A resolution on promotion and advertising adopted as 
part of the Lamb Committee Report is noted in the General 
Resolutions. ) 

FEDERAL LANDS 


48. Range Improvement 


Under the Granger-Thye Act and the Anderson-Mansfield 
Act provisions for, and recognition of, range improvement 
needs have been fully established. We ask the full appro- 
priation of funds as set out in these Acts be made. 

We commend Congress for having taken this construc- 
tive approach in the preservation and care of Federally 
owned lands. Our Government as custodian should assume 
full responsibility in providing ample funds for their pres- 
ervation through range improvement. 


49. B.L.M. Lands 


To properly care for and improve lands administered by 
the Bureau of Land Management, we ask full appropriation 





—WHAT IS BEING DONE TO BOOST THE CONSUMPTION OF LAMB?— 
This is the question that panel members, representing the American Sheep 
Producers Council, Inc., set out to answer at the 92nd annual convention 
of the National Wool Growers Association in Las Vegas, Nevada. ASPC 
President G. N. Winder (standing) told sheepmen at the January 21 meeting 
that wider distribution of lamb will strengthen the market. Other lamb panel 
members were Gale D. Smith, director of lamb promotion and Mrs. Evadna 
Hammersley, director of consumer service. 
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of funds for range improvement, soil and moisture work, 
control of halogeton, and eradication of undesirable plants 
or pests destroying grass and forage resources. 


50. Homestead, Desert Entries and Land Exchanges 


We reaffirm former actions requesting continued close 
investigation of all applications for homestead or desert 
entries to determine if such classification is warranted, and 


further, proof by applicant supplied prior to such being 


granted. 


Land exchange demands careful analysis, as does sale | 


of B.L.M. grazing lands, and we urge extreme care in ap- 
praisal by B.L.M. officials and the Advisory Boards. 


51. Title Ill Lands 


Status of all Title III lands should be retained as at 
present, because many operators who use these areas are 
not in a position to purchase them. 

If Congress decides sale is necessary, we favor the 
general principles of H.R. 5088, as introduced in the 84th 
Congress, but with the provision that hearings be held in 
each State where such lands are located. 


52. Land Withdrawals 


H.R. 575 requires any public land withdrawal for de- 
fense purposes shall not become effective until approved 
by Act of Congress and further provides. that such land 
when released from withdrawal reverts to prior status as 
public land. We, therefore, endorse its principle and objec- 
tive, or that of any similar legislation. 


53. Tenure of Use 


We reaffirm the necessity to stabilize and clarify the 
status of established private users of Federal grazing lands. 
We endorse the principles of the original Hope-Aiken bill 
which sets out a reasonable tenure with prudent use of these 
lands. 


54. State Water Rights 
We affirm the rights of States to control and adjudicate 
use of water. We urge Congress to pass legislation similar 
to S. 863 as introduced in the 84th Congress. 


—WOOL BUREAU OFFICIALS REPORT ON PROMOTION— 
Members of the special wool promotion panel gave growers an outline of 


what is being done to advance the use of wool in the United States. Max 
F. Schmitt, standing, president of the Wool Bureau, Inc., acted as panel 
moderator and gave a general outline of promotion activities. Other Wool 
Bureau panel members were Dr. Gerald Laxer, (left) director of science and 
technology; Miss Toni Robin, director of women’s wear promotion; and 
Edward Zimmerman, director of press relations. 
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55. Earmarked Funds 


We oppose H.R. 347 which would set apart 10 percent 
of all money received from National Forests for the primary 
use to develop recreation, wildlife, and similar purposes. 
Our objection is based on the principle that this is not sound, 
as it prevents annual review by Congress of expenditure 
made of such funds. 


56. Wilderness Areas 


Legislation, such as H. R. 361, designed to establish and 
set apart huge areas to be known and administered as Wil- 
derness Areas would create a new land preservation system. 
We oppose creation of National Wilderness Preserves as all 
areas now so designated are well administered. 


57. Advisory Boards 


There are many problems arising in grazing land ad- 
ministration. We urge the Bureau of Land Management and 
the Forest Service to make possible the fullest use of the 
Advisory Boards to accomplish practical solutions on ad- 
ministrative grazing problems. We request the placing of 
greater emphasis on the importance and continued use of 
these Advisory Boards. 


58. Forage Research 


Research already carried on has been of tremendous 
value to the industry. We recommend continued and ex- 
panded forage research projects. 


59. Wildlife Management Research 


Big game use of grazing lands presents a problem of 
good range management. We recommend continued research 
on big game range management for the proper utilization 
of lands under multiple use. 


60. Proper Range Management 


The handling of sheep on U. S. Forest and Bureau of 
Land Management lands requires knowledge of the habits 
and nature of the livestock grazed. 

The result of this lack of understanding has caused 
misuse of range and loss of lamb weights. 

We request the Departments of Agriculture and Interior 
to institute a training program to educate personnel for 
administrative positions along the lines of sound livestock 
management. We ask our industry be allowed to assist in 
drafting these requirements. 


TRANSPORTATION 
61. Necessity of Transportation 


No nation is better than its transportation system. The 
safety and comfort of its people depend upon and demand 
efficient and well-managed means of conveyance without 
waste, extravagance, poor management and feather bedding. 
In accomplishing good management, the various means of 
transportation should be supported by the Federal Govern- 
ment without hindrance through unrealistic regulations and 
requirements. 


62. Findings of State Commissioners 


The State Commissioners in Ex Parte No. 196 disagreed 
with the conclusion reached by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and expressed themselves as follows: 

“It is shown that the cumulative increases since June 
30, 1946, on meat and edible packinghouse products and 
livestock were 88.4 and 77.2 percent, respectively. The for- 
mer is among the highest of the cumulative percentage 
increases shown for the various commodity groups. As to 
the claimed inability of these groups to bear any additional 
transportation expense, it is shown that the meat packing 
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industry’s net earnings of less than one percent of gross 
sales are the lowest of any one of 47 industrial groups, ex- 
cept that of the woolen goods industry, and that the livestock 
industry has been operating under depressed economic con- 
ditions for several years.” 

We endorse the position taken by the State Commission- 
ers. 


63. Present Tariffs 


The present tariffs of the carriers are becoming in- 
creasingly chaotic and intricate. In the interest of the 
general public, tariffs should be more readable and under- 
standable. Disagreement occurs even between railroad ex- 
perts. This should not be the case, and we recommend 
simplifications. 


64. Rates on Purebred Sheep 


Under the tariffs as existing prior to 1956, rates were 
included which allowed L.C.L. shipments of purebred sheep 
to be one-half of the first-class rate. At the time ef the last 
revision of the tariffs the paragraph defining this rate for 
purebred L.C.L. shipments of sheep was not specifically 
noted, and its elimination forces small flock sheep breeders 
to pay a rate which is double that previously paid. 

We, therefore, urge that the railroads reinstate that 
paragraph in their tariffs which will allow L.C.L. shipments 
of purebred sheep to carry the rate of one-half of the first- 
class rate. 


65. Ex Parte 206 


The carriers requested increases of 15 and 7 percent. A 
part of their requested 7 percent increase has_ been 
granted, which is a serious blow to the livestock industry. 
We urgently request that every effort possible be put forth 
so that no part of the 15 percent increase will be granted 
on any livestock or livestock commodity. 


66. Procedure Under Ex Parte 206 


We request our Traffic Managers, Charles E. Blaine 
& Son, to arrange for the introduction of a statement by 
I. H. Jacob, manager of the Producers Livestock Loan Com- 
pany, and Dr. A. F. Vass of the University of Wyoming, 
showing costs for the year 1955 and the estimated costs for 
1956; these cost studies to be prepared by the parties men- 
tioned, and that said Dr. Vass and Mr. Jacob be available 
for cross-examination at the western hearing, on such date 
as is designated. The above statements are to supplement 
the statements to be submitted by Messrs. Quasey, Stewart, 
and our Traffic Managers, Charles E. Blaine and Son; said 
data to be prepared with the help of Mr. C. A. Burmeister, 
formerly with the U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
Washington, D. C. 


67. Minimum and Maximum Time of Rate Suspension 


We are opposed to regulations which would limit the 
authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission to suspend 
rates and charges to a minimum of 90 days and a maximum 
of 180 days. 


68. Excise Taxes 


In the interest of general economy, it is time to repeal 
the excise tax which was established for wartime purposes. 
We request the removal of the three percent tax on trans- 
portation of property and the 10 percent tax on passenger 
fares. 


69. Short-haul Provision 


We urgently request the repeal of the short-haul clause 
of Section 15(4), of the Interstate Commerce Act so that 
through routes and joint rates may be established by the 
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Interstate Commerce Commission to the benefit of the gen- 
eral public, and also that all gateways be opened to effect 
the most economical transportation by the shortest route. 


70. Government Traffic 


Section 22 of the Interstate Commerce Act which per- 
mits free transportation or reduced rates in the movement 
of Government traffic or commodities should be repealed 
in the interest of the general public. 


71. 


It is important that all eligible stockyards be posted. If 
legislation for posting stockyards is to be continued, all 
eligible stockyards should be posted, and we recommend 
continued effort of the Association toward such procedure. 


Stockyards 


72. Loss and Damage Claims 


We urge the Congress to amend Section 20 (Par. 11) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act to provide reasonable attor- 
ney’s fees in case of successfully maintained action for re- 
covery of loss and damages sustained in rail transportation. 


73. Relationship in Rates 


The livestock markets of the United States, in the in- 
terest of uniformity and consistency, depend upon the proper 
relationship of rates on fresh meat and packinghouse prod- 
ucts and the rates on livestock. In the interest of a free 
flow of livestock on hoof and packinghouse products for 
distribution in all directions, any reduction in freight rates 
on fresh meat and packinghouse products should be accom- 
panied concurrently by an equitable reduction on livestock 
rates. 


74. Railway Labor Act 


The general public, as well as the shipping public, is 
primarily interested in efficient, economical, and satisfactory 
operations of the railroads. It is they who pay the rates, 
increased wages of employes, and other charges of the 
carriers. 

We recommend that the Railway Labor Act provide for 
a voice by the general public in any controversies under the 
Act. 


75. Colton Yards 


It is the intention of the railroads to abandon the Colton 
Stock Yards. We consider one of the responsibilities of the 
railroads the efficient movement of livestock from one point 
to another, and this cannot be done with the present service 
of the railroads. 

We, therefore, recommend that the Colton Yards either 
be made adequate for transfer of livestock, or that a mutual 
arrangement be entered into by the railroads serving that 
and immediate points for expedited service that will not 
necessitate loading and unloading at that point. 


76. Service 


We recognize the tremendous task of the railroads and 
the necessity for efficient service in the transportation of 
livestock. We commend the railroads and solicit their in- 
terest in improved and better service and facilities. In doing 
this, we ask the livestock segment to cooperate with the 
railroads. 


77. Thanks and Commendation 


The work of our Traffic Manager, Charles E. Blaine, 
and his son, is very necessary and important to the livestock 
industry. We commend them for their services. 
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78. Improved Management 


The shippers have been and are paying huge subsidies 
annually to the railroads’ account for the latter’s failure 


(a) to consolidate their properties and operations, (b) to 


abate the large deficits in passenger-train and less-than- 
carload freight services, (c) to discontinue unduly circuitous 
















hauls of freight traffic, (d) to materially reduce loss and © 








damage of freight shipments, and (e) to effect other and : 


substantial economies in their plants and operations. 









We recommend action in the interest of more efficient 7 


service at reduced costs. 
PREDATORY ANIMALS 


79. Methods of Control 


We recommend that all methods of control of rodents 


and predators be employed. 


80. Increased Funds 








During the past years the cost of the predatory animal J 
and rodent control program has increased and the Federal 7 
appropriation, prior to current fiscal year, was not increased, 7 
thereby shifting the responsibility of maintaining the pro- 


gram to the operators. 
executive officers of this Association contact the proper 


Therefore, we recommend that the f 


authorities in an effort to have the appropriation for pred- | 
atory animal and rodent control continued in an amount | 


sufficient to meet the cost of the program. 


81. Research Funds 


We recommend that Congress increase the funds for 


research on predator and rodent control methods by $300,000. © 


82. Control on Federal Withdrawals 


We recommend that the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
investigate the possibilities of predator and rodent control 
on Federal withdrawals, and in the event of new and addi- 
tional withdrawals that effective control methods be set up 
in the executive order. We request that the Atomic Energy 
Commission, Army, Navy, Air Force and National Park 
Service be advised of this resolution. 


83. Appreciation 


We wish to express our appreciation to the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service for their efforts in the control of pred- 
atory animals and rodents. 


We wish to express our appreciation for the cooperation 
given by local fish and game departments and any others 
contributing to this control program. 

We wish to express our appreciation to those who as- 
sisted us in our request to increase Federal funds for 
predator and rodent control activities for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1956. 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


General Resolutions.................... Don Clyde, Heber City, Utah 
2, ee IE INOREES 2, Penrose B. Metcalfe, San Angelo, Texas 
WC ee, SO Angus McIntosh, Las Animas, Colorado 
Pedetal Panes. 2c... David Little, Emmett, Idaho 
Transportation............ James A. Hooper, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Predatory Animals............ Gerald Hughes, Stanford, Montana 
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92nd NWGA Convention — “A Winner’ 


HAT makes a good convention? The 

following recipe seldom misses: A 
large attendance, informative speakers, 
well-attended meetings, good entertain- 
ment and lots of FUN. 

These were the ingredients that went 
into the 92nd annual convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association to 
make it “fone of the best ever.” The 
950 sheep industry representatives who 
registered for the January 21 to 24 
meeting, generally seem to agree that 
Las Vegas is a good spot for a conven- 
tion. 

All doubts that attendance at con- 
vention meetings would be low, because 
of the “extra-curricular” activities of- 
fered in Las Vegas, were erased when 
each general session registered record 
numbers. At _ several sessions, the 
meeting room was filled close to ca- 
pacity. 

Secretary of Agriculture Benson’s 
delayed appearance on January 24 
brought a standing-room-only crowd to 
the Hotel Sahara’s Congo Room. Secre- 
tary Benson and Mrs. Benson were de- 
layed one day because of poor flight 
conditions out of Washington, D. C. 

The USDA Chief’s speech was very 
well received by the near 800 who heard 
it. Complete text of the message is 
carried elsewhere in this issue. Mrs. 
Benson made a big hit with the wool 
growing audience when she told them 
that “every home should have an all- 
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wool blanket.” Mrs. Benson made her 
statement after being presented with a 
Pendleton woolen blanket. (See cover 
and page 3.) 

Committee meetings, held on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, January 22, also 
boasted record attendances. Practical- 
ly every committee filled the large 
rooms in which they met. 


Committee Reports 


The committee reports, which now 
become the Platform and Program un- 
der which the National Wool Growers 
Association will operate during 1957, 
are given in full (page 7). A reso- 
lution favoring modification of the 
Packers’ Consent Decree along lines 
requested by Cudahy, Armour and 
Swift, included in the Lamb Commit- 
tee’s Report, was deleted on the con- 
vention fioor and a motion was adopted 
calling for further study of the ques- 
tion by the Executive Committee or a 
special committee to be appointed by the 
president, with action to be taken by the 
Executive Committee at a later time. 

Resolution No. 14 on deferred grazing 
was also introduced on the convention 
floor and approved for inclusion in the 
General Resolutions Report. 

A motion was also passed on the 
convention floor giving the NWGA 
president power to “appoint or hire 
any individual or individuals to rep- 
resent the Association in Washington.” 


LEFT: Officers of the National Wool 
Growers Association chatted with 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson (seated, right) and con- 
gratulated new _ president -Don 
Clyde, (also seated) at 92nd con- 
vention. Standing( left to right) 
are Vice Presidents Angus Mcintosh 
and W. Hugh Baber; Executive 
Secretary Treasurer Edwin E. 
Marsh; Vice President Harold 
Josendal; Immediate Past President 
and new Honorary President J. H. 
Breckenridge; and Vice President 
David Little. Vice President Penrose 
B. Metcalfe was not present when 
photo was taken. 


Las Vegas News Bureau Photo 


It was introduced by Wyoming’s new 
president, Howard Flitner, and sec- 
onded by J. R. Broadbent, new head of 
the Utah Association. Due to the im- 
portance of the Washington work, it 
has been customary for many years 
past for the Association secretary to 
have help in handling it. The conven- 
tion action, as stated, gives President 
Clyde authority to provide such neces- 
sary assistance. 


Special Promotion Panel 


Main convention sessions opened on 
Tuesday, January 22, but a special pre- 
convention panel the day before 
brought a large crowd to the Congo 
Room to hear of accomplishments for 
both wool and lamb promotion. 

The American Sheep Producers 
Council was ably represented on the 
panel by its president, G. N. Winder; 
Mrs. Evadna Hammersley, director of 
consumer service; and Gale D. Smith, 
director of lamb promotion. ASPC rep- 
resentatives told of lamb promotion. 

The Wool Bureau reported on its 
activities through Max Schmitt, presi- 
dent; Dr. Gerald Laxer, director of 
science and technology; Miss Toni Rob- 
in, director of women’s wear promotion; 
and Edward Zimmerman, director of 
press relations. 

All speeches delivered at the conven- 
tion were hailed as “especially inter- 
esting and informative.” Many of these 
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speeches are printed in this issue. 
Others will be published in coming 
months. 

Election of officers is reported on 
page three. 


World’s Entertainment Capital 


Las Vegas is the capital of the world 
for entertainment, and convention del- 
egates visited many of the hotels to 
see the shows. Registration was so 
large that the annual banquet, sched- 
uled for Wednesday, January 23, had 
to be spread into two nights—Tuesday 
and Wednesday. The Hotel Sahara’s 
Congo Room seats 600, so some people 
saw the lavish floor show, featuring 
Xavier Cugat and Abbe Lane, on Tues- 
day, some on Wednesday. All were 
served rack of lamb. 

The Make It Yourself With Wool 
National Style Review was held on 
Wednesday after the banquet. Extra 
chairs were put in the Congo Room, 
and everyone who wanted to see the 
professionally staged style show had a 
chance. 

The Hotel Sahara offered very co- 
operative services as convention head- 
quarters. 


President Clyde’s 
Acceptance Speech 


accept this responsibility with a great 

deal of hesitancy because I am well 
acquainted with my limitations and I 
am also acquainted with the fine men 
whom I succeed in this position. 

It will be very difficult for me to fol- 
low a man of the stature of John Breck- 
enridge; likewise some of the other 
past presidents who are here today, 
such as G. N. Winder, W. H. Steiwer, 
and Sylvan J. Pauly—all men of intel- 
lectuality and leadership. I shall have 
to have a great deal of help to lead 
this Association as it has been led in 
the past. 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has spoken for the wool growing 
industry for 92 years. I believe that 
it should be maintained and made 
strong. I believe it should speak out 
and rally around all other agencies so 
that they will work for the betterment 
of the wool growing industry. 

I do not believe we should consider 
who gets credit for what gets done. 
The important thing is to get the job 
done regardless of who does it. If we 
can help the grower back on the range, 
we should do so. 

I should like to plead for one thing: 
I believe we have too many enemies on 
the outside to waste our time in fighting 
among ourselves. I think all of our 
energy, our talents and our ability 
should be directed to building up this 
industry, to overcoming the many prob- 
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lems which President Breckenridge so 
ably presented to us the other day. Ap- 
parently, we will always have problems 
as part of our heritage. Probably that 
is one thing that has developed such 
leadership among the members of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 

I am particularly appreciative of the 
five men who have been elected to assist 
me. I do not think this is a one man’s 
job.- Certainly, there will be no action, 
or desire on my part to step out ahead 
of the vice presidents or the very im- 
portant Executive Committee. I say 
again, it is a cooperative organization. 
By pulling together, overcoming any 
misunderstandings, and having faith in 
each other, we can continue to build 
this Association into an organization 
that will be strong enough to speak 
and work for the wool growing industry 
and accomplish the purposes for which 
it was set up. 


A little about 


Your new leader 


HE president of the National Wool 

Growers Association, Don Clyde of 
Heber City, Utah, brings a wealth of 
experience in practical sheep raising 
and in organi- 
zation work to 
his new  posi- 
tion. 

He operates a 
flock of some 
four to six thou- 
sand head of 
ewes on around 
15,000 acres of 
owned land and 
10,000 acres of 
leased land in 
Wasatch Coun- 
ty, Utah. His 
flock grazes on 
both National 
Forests and Taylor Grazing Lands. 
Thus he has a very keen insight into 
all of the problems that confront sheep- 
men today. 

Along with the personal supervision 
of his sheep outfit, he has found time 
to serve as president of the Utah Wool 
Growers Association from 1937 to the 
present year. 

Also from 1937 to 1943 he was a 
member of the Utah State Legislature. 
He has likewise served as a member 
of the State Fair Board, the State Big 
Game Control Board and as president 
of the Uintah Graziers Association. 

Throughout the western history of 
the NWGA, Utah has furnished many 
leaders but Mr. Clyde is the first to 
be elevated to the presidency of the 
National organization. He has been a 
vice president since 1950. 

With an excellent background, and 





with the sincerity and humility, he hag 
at all times shown, Mr. Clyde will con- 
tinue the strong and effective leader. 


ship the sheep industry has always had, 


J. H. Breckenridge- 


Honorary President 


N motion of M. P. Espil of Arizona, 4 



















seconded by W. H. Steiwer, Oregon, © 


Immediate Past President, J. H. Breck- 
enridge of Twin Falls, Idaho, was made 
an honorary life president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers’ Association. 
“Almost two years ago,” Mr. Steiwer 
stated, “John Breckenridge succeeded 
to the presidency of the National Asso- 
ciation under difficult circumstances. 
He has had many problems; he has 
handled them well. He has kept the 
National Wool Growers Association on 
an even keel. I move we give him a 
vote of thanks.”’ Such was done by loud 
applause from a standing audience. 


Secretary Treasurer's 
Convention Report 


Report of Secretary-Treasurer Edwin 
E. Marsh, at 92nd Annual Convention, 
National Wool Growers Association, 
Las Vegas, Nevada, January 22, 1957. 


think we all realize that a treasurer’s | 






| 


% 


report is far from the most exciting | 


thing on a convention program. Yet 
it is a necessary report so that you 
folks can know the financial condition 
of your National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation. 

As I think most of you know, a large 
percentage of the operating expense of 
the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion is met through quota payments 
made by our affiliated State associa- 
tions. These quotas are established 
and approved each year by our Execu- 
tive Committee, which is composed of 
officers and representatives from each 
of our affiliated State associations. As 
of this date, 99 percent of our quotas 
have been met. These quotas are for 
the fiscal year which ended October 31, 
1956. I am pleased to report that 11 
of our 12 affiliated State associations 
have paid 100 percent of their quotas. 
However, full quotas from six of the 
States did not come in until after the 
end of the fiscal year. 

States which have met 100 percent 
of their quotas are: California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Western South Dakota, Texas, Utah, 
Washington, and Wyoming. So, out of 
that portion of our budget to be met by 
the affiliated States, which totaled 
$57,500 in the last fiscal year, $57,335 
has been paid to date. 

Additional income received for the 
year consisted of $18,709.50 represent- 
ing payments by the States on previous 
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year’s quotas; miscellaneous income of 
$174.72; $810.77 transferred to the 
National Wool Growers Association 
from our former lamb promotion and 
research account (this was the balance 
remaining in the program under the 
direction of Cy Cress which was termi- 
nated with the establishment of the 
American Sheep Producers Council), 
and $5,273.10 net income on the 1956 
National Ram Sale. 


Total receipts during the fiscal year 
were $49,991.59. This figure does not 
include quota payments in the amount 
of $21,407.50 received from five States 
since the books were closed on October 
31. 


And now for a breakdown of our ex- 
penses during the 1955-56 fiscal year 
which ended October 31st: 


The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion paid $16,946.28 of the Salt Lake 
Office expense, Organization and Con- 
vention expense. Balance of these 
expenses was paid by our publishing 
company and American Wool Council. 
Washington legislative expense amount- 
ed to $2,668.08; Washington general 
expense, $737.71—and I might add that 
Washington expense is expected to be 
heavier in 1957. Freight rate work 
handled by Charles E. Blaine and Son 
totaled $2,814.88; expenses of the Vib- 
riosis Committee totaled $423.27; ex- 
penses paid to National Wool Growers 
Association delegates attending the 
September American Sheep Producers 
Council meeting in Denver, totaled 
$639.25 (and since the close of the fiscal 
year an additional $57.71 has been paid 
for delegate expenses). A _ total of 
$1,600 was paid for tariff work in Wash- 
ington performed by the Nationwide 
Committee of Industry, Agriculture and 
Labor on Export-Import Policy and also 
the American Tariff League. A total 
of $22,833.27 was expended by the 
Association to our publishing company 
for subscriptions to the NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER. Miscellaneous expenses _ to- 
taled $88.89, making total disburse- 
ments of the Association for the fiscal 
year, $48,751.63. 


Our bank balance as of January 15 
was $41,651.85. I am reporting this in 
order to give you a picture of our cur- 
rent financial situation. However, the 
Association actually operates on quotas 
received during the previous year and 
this $41,651.85 will have to be used in 
the months immediately ahead until 
sufficient 1957 quota payments are re- 
ceived from State associations. 


In closing I want to say that while 
the job of secretary-treasurer of the 
National Wool Growers Association is 
not always an easy one, it is a job 


which I have been enjoying because I 
have a tremendous interest in the work. 
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At Convention - George K. Hislop’s 





Response to Addresses of Welcome 


(Addresses of welcome were made by E. A. 
Settelmeyer, Reno, Nevada, representing 
Governor Russell and the Honorable C. D. 
Baker, Mayor of Las Vegas.) 

HE hospitality of Las Vegas and the 

State of Nevada is world renowned, 
and it is a privilege for us to be here 
to partake of it. I have never heard so 
much interest expressed in any conven- 
tion by members of the wool growers 
and their friends as I have heard ex- 
pressed about this one. From my own 
State of Washington, we have the larg- 
est delegation that we have ever had 
at a convention, with the exception of 
one held in the Northwest. 

I expect that all of you have had lots 
of advice offered to you, just as I have 
had, about the proper course of action 
to follow while you are here, and I do 
mean gambling advice. Just before 
leaving Yakima, I dutifully read the 
book about Las Vegas by Best and Hill- 
yer so that I would be properly prepared 
for the “shearing.” I also have a paid 
return ticket in my pocket, just in case. 

You know there is a great deal of sim- 
ilarity between the sheep business and 
these slot machines. Each time or year, 
you put your money in and when you 
have the pay-off, there is less left than 
there was the time before. I think that 
it is time in the sheep business that 
we took off the back of the machine 
and set the pay-off for 110 percent or 
more. 

When John Breckenridge requested 
me to give this response, I asked him 
what he wished me to say. His answer 
was to send me copies of the past sev- 
eral responses and a copy of the history 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion which R. C. Rich edited when he 
was National President a few years 
ago. The history is extremely interest- 
ing and gives one a lot to think about. 
Ninety-two years of life is a long time 
in this young country of ours, and the 
history of our organization is such that 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 
August 14-15: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


Conventions and Meetings 
February 18-21: Western States Meat Packers’ Con- 
vention, San Francisco, California. 
August 6-8: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Stockton, California. 


Sales 

August 14-15: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 
Shows 

August 7: Idaho State Ram Sale, Filer, Idaho. 


September 14: Idaho Fall Range Ram Sale, Pocatello, 
Idaho. 





we can be very proud of it. Not only 
is it a long history, but it is also a 
fighting history,—fighting to stay even 
with the industrial organizations of this 
country, as is shown by a statement 
made in Syracuse, New York in 1865 
by Dr. Henry S. Randall, our first pres- 
ident. He gave this reason for organ- 
izing the Association: “In order to 
secure for the business of wool growing 
equal encouragement and protection 
with other great industrial interests of 
our country.” Our problem is the same 
today. 

The picture has changed in many 
ways since 1865. The packing industry 
has made great strides in the killing 
and marketing of meat; the chain store 
and super-market have become our 
greatest outlet for grocery and meat 
products; and our economy has changed 
from one with an agricultural basis to 
one with an industrial basis, but the 
reasons for existence of the National 
Wool Growers Association have con- 
tinued and if anything, have increased 
in importance. 

The National, like most things in this 
country, has moved toward the West— 
from New York to Ohio, to Chicago and 
then to the Far West with its first 
western convention being held in Salt 
Lake in 1901. It has remained a west- 
ern organization, predominantly from 
that time on. The name “National” 
implies country-wide membership and 
perhaps the scope of the National 
should be enlarged to include those seg- 
ments of the country’s wool growers 
that are not included at this time. 

One thing that I feel very strongly 
about is the necessity for a very active 
and vigorous National Wool Growers 
Association, for without the strongest 
and best representation possible in our 
National Capital, the wool growers of 
this country will be unable to maintain 
a tenable position in our Nation’s in- 
dustry. The packers and the retailers, 
as well as the lamb and wool growers, 
because we are all a part of the meat 
industry, must work for healthy con- 
ditions in all segments of the industry, 
if we are each to prosper. The lamb 
and wool growers also must work dili- 
gently for the National Wool Growers 
Association as it is our only spokesman 
on a national level. 

In closing may I offer a vote of thanks 
to the City of Las Vegas and to the 
wool growers of the State of Nevada 
for all their work in putting on this fine 
convention, and may the wheel of for- 
tune turn up our number soon in the 
years to come. 
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Las Vegas News Bureau Photo 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson had a capacity crowd listen to his speech in the Congo Room of the 
Hotel Sahara. Pictured above at the head table are David Little, NWGA vice president; President J. H. Breck- 
enridge; Secretary Benson (speaking); Mrs. Benson, and Mrs. Earl S. Wright, immediate past president of the 


Women’s Auxiliary. 


Secretary Benson's Convention Speech | 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: Following is the 
introduction for Secretary Benson, de- 
livered by J. H. Breckenridge, President 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion.) 


THE PRESIDENT: Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen: I think this is the point in our 
convention for which all of us have 
been anxiously waiting. 

It is a greater pleasure, I think, than 
I can possibly find words to express to 
introduce our speaker this morning. I 
know that I voice the opinion of most of 
the ranchers and farmers in this coun- 
try when I say that we are proud to 
have a Secretary of Agriculture with 
the courage, determination and fore- 
sight of the one who is serving in the 
administration now; and it is with a 
great deal of pleasure that I introduce 
to you at this time the Honorable Ezra 
Taft Benson, Secretary of Agriculture. 
Mr. Benson. 


I appreciate this opportunity to meet 
with you again at this 92nd annual 
convention of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association. Three years ago I had 
the pleasure of attending the conven- 
tion you held in Long Beach, California. 
I recall at that time we discussed the 
major problems then facing the sheep 
and wool industry. All of us were con- 
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cerned with what could and should be 
done to bring a halt to what had been 
a progressive weakening of this impor- 
tant segment of our economy. We were 
then searching for ways to rebuild the 
sheep and wool industry on a firm 
foundation. 

Other branches of American agricul- 
ture were also worried. Farm prices 
had been going down at the same time 
that our warehouses and storage bins 
were bulging with increasing surpluses 
of a long list of farm commodities. Our 
predecessors had been slow to recognize 
the need for agriculture to shift its 
production and price support program 
from a wartime to a peacetime basis. 
Necessary program changes were long 
delayed, and farmers suffered as a re- 
sult even while the rest of the economy 
experienced a growing prosperity. 

Following a comprehensive study of 
the farm problem, vigorous and repeat- 
ed efforts were made to get necessary 
changes in basic farm legislation. Not 
until 1956 were these basic changes 
achieved. Only during the past year 
has the general decline in farm prices 
and income been halted. 

It is now clear the government price 
manipulation and production control 
operations have contributed to the fail- 
ure of our farmers to share in the 


otherwise unprecedented prosperity 
that has prevailed in our country. This 
is the basic problem we all must work 
to solve. And this we are doing within 
a policy structure that aims to retain 
for farmers their full heritage of free- 
dom, and to maintain the kind of agri- 
culture which can quickly and smoothly 
adjust to changing conditions the fu- 
ture is certain to bring. 

We now move forward with the nec- 
essary positive programs for strength- 
ening agriculture, fully confident of the 
support of the vast majority of the 
American people. The recent election 
proved that the farmers’ votes were not 
for sale. Agriculture must not be sacri- 
ficed on the political auction block. 
Agriculture is neither Republican nor 
Democrat. It is American. 

The election also proved that the mat- 
ter of the level of price supports, great- 
ly over-emphasized, is no longer a 
major question. Farmers along with all 
other citizens had an opportunity to 
decide on the basis of a clear-cut issue. 
And in 1956 no other issue was more 
sharply drawn than were the conflicting 
views on farm policy. The November 
6th verdict is quite clear. 

With the legislative tools that have 
been shaped up in the last couple of 
years we are headed in the direction 
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of reducing the economic disadvantage 
with which our farmers have been bur- 
dened. Farm people can take courage 
from what has already been achieved. 
Net farm income for 1956 showed a rise 
of about 5 percent from the 1955 level. 
And present prospects are for a further 
improvement in 1957. 

The gains now showing up for farm- 
ers should be lasting. They have come 
about in the only way that sound and 
permanent improvement can come— 
from expanded markets—from checking 
the build-up of surpluses—from in- 
creased movements of farm products 
into actual use—in short, from a better 
balance between production and con- 
sumption. 

But we still have plenty of problems. 
For many years we had an oversupply 
of legislative attempts to solve eco- 
nomic troubles by more government 
payments and more government con- 
trols. We saw the results of this in the 
building up of surpluses and the con- 
sequent decline in farm net income. 
Although we are reducing our huge 
stock-piles, surpluses are still a major 
farm problem. 


Hurts Rather than Helps 


All of us learned from. recent 
experience that the accumulation of 
government storage stocks of farm 
commodities hurts rather than helps 
farmers. The plain fact is that a gov- 
ernment warehouse is not a market for 
what the farm produces. And yet, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation still has 
approximately $5 billion invested in 
commodity surpluses that are held in 
its price-support inventory. In addition, 
CCC has approximately $3.1 billion in- 
vested in price support loans. This 
makes a total of more than $8 billion 
of government funds invested in price 
support loans and inventories of sur- 
plus farm commodities. 

The problem of uneconomic surpluses 
can be eliminated, and all of us must 
be determined to see this brought about. 
To accomplish this requires—first— 
that the flow of surplus commodities 
into government warehouses and stor- 
age bins must be turned off—and second 
—that the surplus stocks on hand must 
be liquidated. Both jobs must be done 
without disrupting our farm economy. 

Economic problems can be solved only 
by the application of economic rem- 
edies. We are fortunate in that we now 
have better tools to deal more effective- 
ly with these problems. We have the 
Agricultural Act of 1954 and its price 
support provisions into which the 
essential principle of flexibility has 
been introduced. We now have expand- 
ed legislative authority for surplus dis- 
posal operations. Also, there is the Soil 
Bank legislation which provides yet 
another weapon by which we can make 
further gains in the battle against sur- 
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pluses. In addition we have other 
measures, such as the Rural Develop- 
ment Program, which are designed to 
help farm families meet the challenge 
of adjustment to changing conditions. 


Agricultural Surpluses 


All of these tools are now being used. 
Our people in the Department of Agri- 
culture are constantly working to apply 
them in ways that will increase their 
effectiveness in dealing with the prob- 
lems of commodity surpluses and in- 
comes of farm people. We want to do 
all we can to dispose of our agricultural 
surpluses as quickly as possible 

Moreover, as a long range goal the 
flexible price support authorization 
should be broadened to permit greater 
freedom for prices to change. Price 
supports are necessary—not as an end 
in themselves but as a way of providing 
needed stability in agriculture. They 
should be maintained at the highest 
possible level that does not require ex- 
cessive restrictions on production and 
that does not interfere with marketings 
or build up surplus stocks. Flexibility 
in price supports permits making the 
kind of adjustments that will maintain 
a balance between what farmers pro- 
duce and what the markets will take. 
We need to broaden our present author- 
ization to provide the degree of price 
support flexibility required to perform 
the essential function of guiding toward 
a better balanced agriculture. 

But while we are attacking the prob- 
lem of agricultural surpluses, we must 
not relax our efforts to solve agricul- 


ture’s other complex problems. We are 
doing everything we can through our 
Rural Development Program and other 
means to help farmers make shifts 
which are in their own enlightened self- 
interest rather than seeking legislation 
which would only delay needed changes. 

Our great agricultural industry can 
have a bright and enduringly prosper- 
ous future. The hope for this lies in 
making our production and marketing 
even more efficient, in broadening our 
market outlets, and in expanding and 
intensifying the application of science 
and technical skill to increase the out- 
put per man to still higher levels. This 
calls for policies that will stimulate and 
encourage individual initiative. and 
enterprise. 


Farmers Must Be Free 


Our farmers must be more free to 
make their own decisions and to make 
changes when they want them. They 
must have the opportunity to accumu- 
late capital. The future of our agricul- 
ture is also dependent on competitive 
pricing, market expansion, and the 
safeguarding of the free market for 
farm products which will clear itself. 
Research and education must be given 
appropriate emphasis. The use of such 
temporary measures as the acreage re- 
serve feature of the Soil Bank and our 
surplus disposal program also have an 
important part in insuring a good fu- 
ture for agriculture. 

The efficiency of our farms will con- 
tinue to play a big role in determining 
the standard of living our people are 





Chaplain Davis Convention Invocation 


(Editor’s Note: There was so much interest in the invocation delivered at 
the 92nd annual convention, and so many requests for copies of it, that we 


decided to print it below.) 


CHAPLAIN ROY C. DAVIS, Lt. Col., USAF, Nellis Air Force Base: May 


we stand? 


I would like to call your attention to something that was brought to my 


attention yesterday and about which I never thought in that way—that one 
of the first men who wrote prayers in the Bible was a wool grower—David, 
the shepherd boy. I never thought of it until yesterday when one of my chap- 
lains mentioned it.. It is something for us to think about this morning as we 
gather and as we bow our heads for our invocation. 

Our Heavenly Father, as we come this morning to this convention of men 
and women from all over the Nation who represent those who bring to us a 
particular field of service, those who see that the sheep are cared for—and 
in the Bible much is spoken about the man who has the responsibility of taking 
care of the sheep—our Heavenly Father, as they meet this morning and during 
these days to come to carry on the business of a great organization, may their 
meeting together be of benefit to everyone concerned and to those back home, 
and may their meeting be in honor and pleasing to Thee. 

Our Heavenly Father, upon the President and all who have the respon- 
sibility of leadership, would Thou lead and guide and direct and bless all 
who have any part in it; and if there be any who are afflicted or any of their 
loved ones who are afflicted, would Thou bless them and be with them and 
lead them. Help us all that we may put our trust in Thee. Lead, guide and 
direct us and forgive us our shortcomings, and, at last, when through with 
us on earth, in heaven save us, we ask. Amen. 
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able to enjoy. In recent years we have 
seen farming efficiency discouraged by 
government programs that have ra- 
tioned the right of the individual farm- 
ers to produce. If our economy is to grow 
and expand so that our agriculture will 
prosper, the Nation cannot afford to 
subsidize inefficiency in the name of 
aid to the agricultural industry. 


The Farm Family 


The family farm has long held an 
important place in the economic and 
social life of our country. Its relative 
position has not changed although the 
structure of the family farm has been 
changing. The big increase in mech- 
anization experienced in agriculture 
over the last couple of decades brought 
with it a pronounced trend toward few- 
er farms and also larger farms oper- 
ated on a full time basis by farm 
families. But the family farm continues 
to dominate our agriculture. While the 
total number of farms in the United 
States has dropped steadily since 1935, 
the proportion of family farms to the 
total number of farms has held steady. 

Looking back to 1940, just before the 
war, we find that family farms now 
control about the same proportion of 
the total acreage in farms as they did 
then, and produce about the same share 
of the total agricultural output. Also 
significant is the fact that family- 
operated farms comprise about 97 per- 
cent of all the farms in the United 
States. 

We have here in America a solid 
foundation of family farming. It is not 
only being well maintained, it is grow- 
ing stronger. The family farm today 
is changed from what it was 25 or even 
15 years ago. It is larger in acreage 
and larger in market sales. But it is 
still a family farm—an enterprise that 
is able to provide the farm family with 
the ever-better level of living all of our 
farm people desire and deserve. 


Initiative and Enterprise 


This Administration is vitally inter- 
ested in farmers and deeply concerned 
with the well-being of the country’s 
farm families. This has been demon- 
strated time and again by the measures 
that have been put into effect to help 
rather than displace initiative and 
enterprise. 

In the present drought emergency 
various agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have put into effect a wide 
range of measures to help lessen the 
suffering and damage. This disastrous 
drought has hit in 15 States and covers 
a large part of the range country of the 
West. We in the Department of Agri- 
culture have put into effect both emer- 
gency and long-term measures to help 
in the stricken areas. We are render- 
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ing direct assistance through our credit 
facilities, in the purchase of hay and 
grain, in permitting the grazing of soil 
bank acreage, and by supplying surplus 
food to needy families. 

As you know, the President last week 
personally made an inspection visit to 
some of the drought-affected areas. 
From this trip the President gained a 
great deal of first-hand information 
concerning the ravages of the drought. 
This is already being put to use in im- 
proving the effectiveness of assistance 
to those in distress because of drought, 
and even more important, in further 
developing a long-range program that 
will help stabilize the economy, includ- 
ing the sheep industry, in this recurring 
drought area. 


Rain Is Needed 


Of course, rain is desperately needed 
and is the final answer to the drought 
problem. Nevertheless, we in the De- 
partment of Agriculture in cooperation 
with the Land-Grant Colleges, stand 
willing and ready to help in a sympa- 
thetic and understanding way to alle- 
viate the suffering and economic 
difficulties caused by this widespread 
disaster. 

The drought, the poor condition of the 
range in certain areas, and the relative- 
ly high livestock population have led 
to a variety of proposals for what is 
called “deferred grazing.” In general, 
these proposals would provide an oppor- 
tunity for ranchers, on a voluntary 
basis, to set aside a part of their range 
lands and refrain from grazing these 
lands for a specified period. A pay- 
ment, based on the carrying capacity 
of the range, would be made for acres 
so set aside. Some of the proposals 
would require a reduction in livestock 
numbers. Some would be accompanied 
by a special government program to 
supply low-cost feed and others would 
not. 

I know the interest that prevails in 
the range country regarding these pro- 
posals. As sheepmen and cattlemen 
think them through, it seems to me 
we should ask these questions: 


1. If the program were to be accom- 
panied by a liquidation of cattle 
and sheep, what would likely happen 
to market prices? 

2. If there were to be no liquidation, 
how could present livestock num- 
bers, which are excessive when all 
the range is being grazed, be main- 
tained on even fewer acres? 

3. How can specified acres be withheld 
from grazing when so little of the 
range is fenced? 

4. Inasmuch as the National Wool Act 
has as its announced purpose the 
increasing of wool production, how 
can the government consistently 


make payments which have as theiy 
effect, if not their purpose, a redue. 
tion in sheep numbers? 

These are questions which all of us 
will want to think through before we 
take a firm position on a question which 
is likely to be much discussed in coming 
months. 

Government should work and cooper. 






















ate with farmers, not dominate them, § 
This is a fundamental principle that 9 
guides the administration of our agri. § 
cultural programs. It is a principle 
that is inherent in the program which, 
as you know, was cooperatively worked 
out for the sheep and wool industry ag 
a result of the joint efforts we made 
three years ago. 






















National Wool Act 


This program under the National 
Wool Act of 1954 is restoring initiative 
and enterprise to our domestic wool 
producers and placing them in an im.- 


RIE. 


proved position to compete with the | 


imported product. This program is play- | 
ing a big part in taking the government 
out of the wool storage and handling 
business. It provides sheep and wool | 
producers with the incentive to do a 
better job of marketing and helps them 
in building outlets and expanding con- 
sumption. 


This is the second marketing year } 


that wool growers really have been able 
to sell their wool effectively in the open 
market. After the end of the 1955 mar- 
keting year, which was the first under 
the National Wool Act, growers received 
a payment to bring the average return 





to all producers up to the incentive level } 


of 62 cents per pound for wool, 9 cents | 


per pound or 16 percent more than 
the price in 1954. 
As you know so well, the old program 


of supporting wool prices through loans | 


or purchases at 90 percent of parity was 
not effective in maintaining, let alone 
stimulating, domestic wool production. 
In fact, since the beginning of World 
War II wool production in this country 
declined 40 percent. Furthermore, 
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It 


ri 


with support by loans or purchases, do- | 


mestically produced wool piled up in 
the hands of the government while mills 
turned to imports to fill an increasing 
share of their requirements. 


Larger Domestic Production 


But all this is now changed by the 
operation of the program under the 
National Wool Act of 1954. In this Act, 
Congress and the Administration rec- 
ognized that wool is an essential and 
strategic commodity. This legislation 
provided the means for encouraging a 
larger domestic production of shorn 
wool in the interests of national secur- 
ity and to promote the general economic 
welfare. The tariff on imported wool 
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IDAHOANS REGISTER AT NATIONAL—Among the Idaho dele- 
gation to the 92nd annual NWGA convention were (left to 
right) John Noh of Kimberly; Mr. and Mrs. Clyde R. Bacon 
of Jerome; and Mrs. J. H. Breckenridge of Twin Falls. This 
group was part of the near 1,000 delegates who registered 


for the gathering. 


Utah. 


las Vegas News Bureau Photo 


BENSONS VISIT WITH WESTERNERS—Secretary and Mrs. 
Benson (seated), stopped for a brief chat after their con- 
vention appearances with (standing, I. 
Broadbent, Salt Lake City; B. H. Robison, Ely, Nevada; |. H. 
Jacob, Salt Lake City; and Mr. and Mrs. Charles Redd, LaSal, 


to r.) Sylvester 





is used to help the industry in two ways. 
First, it serves to protect prices to a 
certain level; second, the equivalent of 
70 percent of the specific duties col- 
lected on wool and wool manufactures 
is available for use as incentive pay- 
ments to growers. In this way, the 
existing tariff structure was _ not 
affected and the competitive position of 
wool with other fibers was improved. 

Now, I want to emphasize one fact. 
The National Wool Act of 1954 in effect 
represents special legislation designed 
to meet a special problem for a stra- 
tegic commodity. Its basic purpose is 
to encourage wool producers to increase 
their production by providing them 
with a price incentive to do so. We 
have no overall surplus of wool as such; 
we have long relied on imports to make 
up our deficit. This is a far different 
situation than prevails in many of the 
other agricultural commodities we pro- 
duce. In the case of cotton, for example, 
we need to decrease our production 
because we produce more than we can 
sell in both domestic and export mar- 
kets. While price incentives may be 
appropriate to encourage wool produc- 
tion because we need more wool, this 
same device is certainly not desirable 
in the case of commodities where sur- 
pluses already exist and we need to 
lower production. 


62 Cent Incentive Level 


For both the 1956 and 1957 marketing 
years growers are already assured of 
the wool incentive level being continued 
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at 62 cents per pound. It is too early 
to tell whether this level is reversing 
the downward trend in production. 
Growers did not receive their first pay- 
ments until last summer. Nevertheless, 
production for 1956 was larger than in 
the previous year in a number of States. 
Although production for the country 
as a whole showed a decline, this was 
largely accounted for by the reduction 
which took place in Texas where severe 
drought conditions have prevailed. The 
demand for breeding ewes in the past 
season was reported to have been the 
best in several years. 

With the incentive level continued 
at 62 cents per pound, wool growers are 
assured, after the payments in 1956 
marketings are made, of having 15 per- 
cent more income from wool than was 
the case before this program started. 
Furthermore, this higher level of in- 
come to producers is accomplished with- 
out the government’s having to take over 
any stocks of wool to be piled up in 
warehouses. Wool is left free to estab- 
lish its competitive position in our use 
of all fibers. All of this is done without 
the Government’s having to be in the 
wool merchandising business. 

It has also been possible for the Gov- 
ernment to liquidate much of its inven- 
tory of wool stocks which had been 
accumulated under the previous price 
support operations. A little more than 
a year ago these stocks totaled 150 mil- 
lion pounds. Now they are less than 
half that amount. In reducing the 
government’s wool stocks we have also 


cut storage costs by about $1 million 
a year on this item alone. 


Eliminating Government Stockpile 


We have been eliminating the de- 
pressing influence of government wool 
stocks as rapidly as possible. Our oper- 
ations are geared to do this in the most 
orderly way without hurting the market. 
We hope that by the end of this year, 
or perhaps even sooner, all this wool 
carried over from previous price sup- 
port operations will be completely out 
of the picture. That in itself will be 
a big achievement in behalf of our do- 
mestic wool industry. 

Another important aspect of the 
National Wool Act of 1954 is the so- 
called self-help feature under which 
the sheep and wool industry is able to 
do advertising and sales promotion 
work for its products. This work is 
being carried on through the American 
Sheep Producers Council which the in- 
dustry organized and voted to finance 
for that purpose. As you know, this 
Council operates under an agreement 
with the Department of Agriculture. 
The main purpose of this agreement is 
to make sure that the objectives of the 
Act are encouraged and maintained and 
that the interests of the general public 
and all the sheep and wool producers 
are properly safeguarded. The Council 
itself, and, of course, the sheep and 
wool industry, are responsible for the 
advertising and sales promotion work 
that is being carried out. 

We in the Department have had some 
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encouraging reports on the Council’s 
program. Wool, of course, lends itself 
well to nationwide advertising and sales 
promotion. Lamb, however, presents a 
somewhat different problem, with rel- 
atively high consumption in a few of 
our larger metropolitan areas and very 
light consumption over most of the rest 
of the United States. Thus the decision 
has been to promote the use of lamb 
on a market-by-market basis. The 
Council has been doing this kind of 
work during the past year in key mar- 
keting areas across the country. 


Altogether, it looks as if a good start 
has been made within the short time of 
about a year in promoting the sale of 
the sheepman’s products—lamb and 
wool. As we all realize, there is a big 
job to be done. It is good to see the 
industry shouldering the responsibility 
and moving forward in a positive pro- 
gram headed toward definite accom- 
plishment. In fact, it is the industry 
which must shoulder this responsibility. 
It is not the function of the Department 
of Agriculture to engage in or manage 
such activities. But we in the Depart- 
ment will watch with interest the 
progress being made and will continue 
in readiness to assist in every way that 
is appropriate. 


Costs Exceeding Estimates 


The importance of this market devel- 
opment work is underlined by the fact 
that the payment to wool growers under 
the National Wool Act is sizable, 
reaching $60 million for the 1956 mar- 
keting season. The cost is exceeding 
estimates. It definitely is in the interest 
of both producers and taxpayers to work 
toward reducing this cost, and the most 
effective way is by expanding the mar- 
ket for the sheepman’s products. Inci- 
dentally, when the Act was passed by 
Congress it was limited to four years, 
until March 31, 1959. I am sure that 
the leaders in the industry will want 
to appraise operations under the Act 
in ample time to determine what the 
next step should be in connection with 
this program. 


Real accomplishment under the Na- 
toinal Wool Act depends a great deal 
on teamwork, cooperation, and the will- 


ingness to assume responsibility. In 
all of this, the growers and their asso- 
ciations have important contributions 
to make. A prime requisite is the 
efficient production and marketing of 
quality products in keeping with mar- 
ket demands. With such a sound foun- 
dation, the industry will be able to 
grow and prosper. It is up to all of us 
to meet the challenge. 

With God’s help we shall succeed in 
reaching our goal. 
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Mrs. Earl S. Wright Introduces 





Mrs. Ezra Taft Benson 


(Editor’s Note: Following is the in- 
troduction by Mrs. Earl S. Wright, just 
past president of the Women’s Auxil- 
iary to the National Wool Growers 
Association, of Mrs. Ezra Taft Benson 
at the 92nd annual NWGA convention 
and Mrs. Benson’s reply.) 

MRS. EARL S. WRIGHT: It is in- 
deed a great pleasure to have the 
privilege today of introducing to you 
one of our first ladies of the President’s 
Cabinet. We are indeed proud of Mrs. 
Benson. She is a charming, gracious 
lady, and we, in the West, are doubly 
proud to have the honor of having her 
with us today. Our only regret is that 
she couldn’t have been here earlier to 
address the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
National Wool Growers. 

It is my pleasure, on behalf of the 
Women’s Auxiliary, to introduce to you 
our charming Mrs. Ezra Taft Benson. 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 

MRS. WRIGHT: In behalf of the 
Women’s Auxiliary, I wish to present 
to you this token, a Pendleton woolen 
blanket. We feel we hit the jackpot 
today in having you with us. 

MRS. EZRA TAFT BENSON: Bless 
your heart! It is wonderful to be here. 
As my husband was speaking, I was 
dying to get up and speak too, because 
I am really convinced. I have been sold 
the program. And it reminded me of 
the times when my husband and my son 
and I went out campaigning, speaking 
as hard as we could go. 

You couldn’t have selected anything 
lovelier than this 100 percent, Pendle- 
ton, wool blanket. When I think of 
your advertising committee, you ought 
to advertise a wool blanket in every 
home. Then you’re safe. After they 
have tried one, they will want one on 
every bed. And I am telling you, if 


NEW GRADES IN EFFECT 


Amendments to the U. S. official 
standards for lamb, yearling mutton 
and mutton carcasses become effective 
February 11, 1957. 

Proposals for the changes were ap- 
proved by an industry-wide committee 
following many months’ work spear- 
headed by the National Wool Growers 
Association with other industry seg- 
ments cooperating. Announcement of 
the proposed changes was carried in 
the Federal Register of October 31, 
1956 and opportunity given for the fil- 
ing of objections or approval by inter- 
ested parties. In the January issue of 
the Federal Register it was ordered 
that the amendments become effective 
February 11. 





tobacco and liquor can advertise the 
way they do, look at the marvelous 









product that you have—one which gives i 
also & 


real utility value and worth. I 
add that in our household, they feel that 


a Pendleton wool robe is a necessity, 9 


No man’s wardrobe is complete without 
it. You know how appealing it is when 
you see a wonderful page in a magazine 
of a beautiful woman with a beautiful 
100 percent wool blanket. With proper 
advertising, we will be on the top of 
the world. God bless you. 


Fish and Wildlife Service 
Under Reorganization 









& 
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PPROVAL of the Fish and Wildlife 9 
Act of 1956 (PL 1024) on August 8, J 


1956 set in motion reorganization of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. 
The purpose of the Act is “to estab- 


lish a sound and comprehensive na- | 


tional policy with respect to fish and 
wildlife; to strengthen the fish and 
wildlife segments of the national econ- 
omy; to establish within the Depart- 
ment of the Interior the position of 
Assistant Secretary for Fish and Wild- 
life and to establish a United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service.” 

Secretary of the Interior Seaton an- 
nounced the reorganization called for 
by the Act in the Federal Register of 
November 6. Under it the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service replaces the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. The new 
service consists of the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries and the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. The 
predatory animal and rodent control 
program will be handled by the latter 
bureau. : 

The functions of the United States 
Fish and Wildlife Service will be ad- 
ministered under the supervision of a 
Commissioner of Fish and Wildlife. He 
in turn will serve under an Assistant 
Secretary for Fish and Wildlife. Each 
of the bureaus in the service will be 
handled by a director. 

Mr. Ross Leffler of Philadelphia was 
appointed by President Eisenhower to 
the Assistant Secretary post on Jan- 
uary 1. He is now developing plans for 
a greatly expanded long-range program 
“to meet the future needs of the mil- 
lions of Americans who enjoy these 
resources and the related industries 
which depend on them for economic 
existence.” 

The National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has been asked to submit sugges- 
tions for specific activities of interest 
to the sheep industry. 
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{Breeders Directoy 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Crandall 








L_ 


Building, Salt Lake City 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


BARTON, ALDEN K. 
Manti, Utah 
BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
HOWEY, VERN 
Center, Colorado 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 
MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 
Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 
MARQUISS, DON & R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 


711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 


PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 


Monte Vista, Colorado 


THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 


Pendleton, Oregon 


DEBOUILLET 


PRICE, FOSTER S. 
P. O. Box 747 
Sterling City, Texas 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 

ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, idaho 

HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 


JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 





MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 
Hampshires 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 
TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 
Rupert, Idaho 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 
Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 
RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 
BAGLEY, VOYLE 


Aurora, Utah 

BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 

BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 

CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 

HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 

IRWIN, MR. & MRS. CHARLES 
Buena Vista, Colorado 

KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 

J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET 
Farm, Inc. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 


OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 


PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 
THE PAULY RANCH 


Deer Lodge, Montana 


ROMELDALES 


SPENCER, A. T. 
Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


SUFFOLKS 


BECKER, M. W. 
Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 
Cambridge, Idaho 
COGHILL, LOUIS W. 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
CURRY, S. E. 
Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 


Silverton, Oregon 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 

HINTON, T. R. 
Keller, Texas 
JENKINS, ALLAN 
Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 
Muldoon, Idaho 
MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 
Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 
Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 
Big Lake, Texas 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 
Dixon, California 


WANKIER, FARRELL T. 


Levan, Utah 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 


Stanford, Montana 


JOHNSON, WARREN E. & SONS 
Spearfish, South Dakota 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Helena, Montana 
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Address of J. H. Breckenridge 
President, National Wool Growers 
Association 
92nd Annual Convention, Las Vegas, 
Nevada, January 22, 1957 


E are now at that point in the pro- 

gram which is listed as the Presi- 
dent’s Address. When I sat down a few 
days ago to prepare my remarks for 
this morning, I began first of all to 
wonder why in most every convention 
the agenda contained a place for a 
President’s report. 

It became quite apparent to me, in 
the course of my thoughts, that you 
people, the stockholders of the National 
Wool Growers Association, were assem- 
bled here in Las Vegas for two reasons: 
To assess the work that has been done 
by your organization in the past year 
and to outline the policy which would 
govern the course you wish your asso- 
ciation to take in the next 12 months. 
With these thoughts in mind then, I 
shall attempt to outline briefly for you 
the accomplishments of the National 
Wool Growers Association during the 
past year and to give you my ideas on 
some of the things which may lie ahead 
for us in the future. 

It will not be my purpose to dwell 
upon any of the turbulent times that 
this association itself has had in recent 
months, because it is my firm convic- 
tion that fair-minded, thinking people 
can go through turbulent times and 
come out with sound united thinking on 
the problems which confront the sheep 
industry. With that thought in mind, 
then let us attempt to determine just 
where we stand today in the sheep 
business. 


Distorted Economic Picture 


Of course, the economic picture of 
any industry can be greatly distorted 
by any set of extreme circumstances. 
In many areas today the picture of the 
sheep business is distorted by the 
drought. Where we have conditions of 
extreme drought, we just cannot have a 
healthy wool growing industry. We can 
only hope and assume that it will rain 
and that that picture will again return 
to normal. If my observations are cor- 
rect, those wool growers who live in 
those drought areas are doing their 
best to make the most of a very bad 
set of circumstances. 
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THE PRESIDENTS ADDRESS 


Increased tariff on imported wool 
predicted by President Breckenridge 


I didn’t realize just how serious the 
situation was until I was talking with 
some men of the cloth whose churches 
happen to be in Texas. They tell me 
that they have even had to change some 
of their religious customs in that great 
and dry state. If my information is 
correct, the good people down there 
have changed their baptismal services. 
Nowadays the Baptists only sprinkle, 
the Methodists use a damp cloth and the 
Presbyterians take a rain check. 

However, where weather conditions 
are more nearly normal, I think we can 
safely say that the sheep business today 
and this year is better than it was dur- 
ing the year 1955 and that the coming 
12 months will be equally as encourag- 
ing. Wool, after a stay in the doldrums 
during the late spring and summer, has 
now come back to a reasonably strong 
position. 


Lamb Prices Stronger 


I think the figures will show the aver- 
age selling price of lamb throughout 
the past year was somewhat higher than 
during 1955, and the outlook for 1957 
shows at least steady markets in sight. 
So if it will only rain, the overall pic- 
ture in my judgment is encouraging. 

Of course, there are warning flags 
which we must recognize, and situations 
with which we must deal throughout 
the coming year, and possibly it would 
be well to list what a few of them might 
be, because many of them are the same 
problems which we faced last year. 
Let us take a look at them. A year ago 
in Fort Worth I mentioned to you the 
seriousness of the attack on our Wool 
Products Labeling Act. The National 
Retail Dry Goods Association was un- 
successful in its attempt to abolish this 
act and I think no small measure of 
the credit may rightly go to your Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. It 
appears that the retail group will pro- 
pose to the coming session of Congress 
the same or a similar bill which they 
introduced in the last session of the 
last Congress, and we must again be 
prepared to keep the Wool Products 
Labeling Act intact. 


Tariff Proposal Efforts 


There are several important proposals 
concerning tariff on which we spent 
considerable effort last year, and which 









we must watch again in the coming 
session of Congress. You are all famil- 
iar, I am sure, with the attempt of the 
carpet people to pass legislation which | pi 
would permit wools not finer than 46’s, 7 cc 
with a 10 percent tolerance of 48’s, to tk 
come in to this country duty-free when ta 
used for carpet purposes. They were 7 ti 
not successful in their legislative at- § 
tempt last year but they have already 
started their work for the coming ses- 
sion of Congress. As a matter of fact F 
it was only a month ago that your p 
association officers and the chairman | Pp 
of the Carpet Wool Committee were in ¢ 
Washington to testify against this car- t 
pet wool legislation. ] 
We are not trying to take a “dog-in-a- t 
manger” attitude on the proposals put | ; 
( 
i 








forth by the carpet wool people; rather 

our opposition and our testimony was 
based on four principles: First, the bill 
would permit duty-free importation of | 
wools of the same grades produced in FS: 
this country; second, the bill is in con- 
flict with the policy of the administra- 
tion in Congress at the time the Wool 
Act was passed, predicated on no re- 
duction in the tariff on wool; third, the | 
legislation would grant a special priv- 
ilege to one segment of the wool indus- 
try and other segments would probably 
come to Congress to demand the same 
privilege; fourth, the problems of the 
domestic carpet mills are caused by 
an increased volume of cheaply pro- 
duced imported carpets and the proper 
solution, in our judgment, to this prob- 
lem, is to increase the tariff on imported 
carpets or impose a quota. 


Opposition to O. T. C. 


Another of our major activities the 
past year, and again in the tariff field, 
was opposition to United States mem- 
bership in the Organization for Trade : 


i ara 


-_ 


Cooperation. I know you are all famil- 
iar with the fact that passage of this 
bill would give this country only one 
vote out of 35 in matters pertaining to 
international trade, and would reduce | 
the powers of Congress over our al- 
ready weakened tariff protection. De- 
spite the heavy opposition of many in- 
dustries which halted this legislation 
last year, your National Wool Growers 
Association may again have to join in | 
averting further efforts to pass it. , 
Another tariff field in which your 
association was active had to do with | 
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the ad valorem duties on imported wool 
textiles. These ad valorem duties were 
increased by President Eisenhower 
from 25 to 45 percent on imports which 
in any year exceed 5 percent of our 
annual domestic production for the pre- 
ceding three years. Our testimony was 
given in the spring of 1956, requesting 
this increase in order to assist domestic 
woolen mills to better compete with low 
wage foreign countries. 


Chance for Tariff Increase 


Now what about the overall tariff 
picture? It is my judgment that we are 
coming closer still to the time when 
there will be a chance of increasing the 
tariff on imported wool and that the 
time may not be too distant when we 
can be successful in obtaining this and 
a quota. More and more industries are 
feeling the pinch of foreign competition 
with products based on lower costs of 
production. More and more working 
people are realizing that their job se- 
curity is being jeopardized by importa- 
tions of goods produced with cheap 
labor. Therefore, I think it is correct 
to say that while tariff and import quo- 
tas may not be favorably thought upon 
by the Congress today, the time when 
our views will be represented by those 
in the majority is rapidly approaching. 

Your association has also been pur- 
suing the answer to this question: Can 
the grease wool futures and wool top 
futures market be manipulated to de- 
press open market prices for wool? 
Through our efforts in 1956, a prelim- 
inary investigation was started in the 
Senate Agriculture Committee in an 
endeavor to answer this question, and 
to answer others concerning the fu- 
tures market in an effort to remove any 
possible manipulation which could low- 
er market prices for grease wool. 


Spend Funds Wisely 


We also spent last year considerable 
effort with congressmen seeking addi- 
tional funds for predatory animal con- 
trol and for range improvement work 
on the National Forest lands. I am 
happy to report that the predatory ani- 
mal control fund has been nearly 
doubled over last year and that there 
was an additional $250,000 appropriated 
for forest range revegetation. 


And here I think it would be well to 
insert a word of warning. When asking 
for these increased appropriations we 
told our congressmen that the money 
must be appropriated because it was 
vital to the western country that addi- 
tional work be done with predators and 
with range improvements. We promised 
them that we would use our best efforts 
to see that these additional funds, when 
appropriated, were used in an honest 
business-like manner. Therefore, as I 
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have said before in other meetings, it 
is up to us to keep faith with our Con- 
gressional representatives who work 
so hard for these increased appropria- 
tions. It is up to us to see that these 
monies are spent wisely and for the 
best interests of all concerned. 

At our annual meeting a year ago, 
certain changes in Federal lamb grad- 
ing specifications were proposed. These 


changes were studied and discussed at 
three National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion sponsored meetings and were 
finally agreed upon at a meeting with 
the Department of Agriculture officials 
on September 6 of last year. These 
proposed changes, now scheduled to 
become effective February 11th, will in 
some cases prevent a lamb with good 
conformation from being down graded 





AT WOOLWORTH LUNCHEON-—Seated at the head table during luncheon honor- 
ing National Sewing Contest finalists and sheep industry officials were Mary 
North, contest director from the Wool Bureau; Mrs. Earl S. Wright, Auxiliary 
president; G. M. Maddox, F. W. Woolworth and Company personnel director, 
San Francisco; H. G. Turner, manager of Woolworth store in Las Vegas; J. H. 
Breckenridge, NWGA president; G. N. Winder, ASPC president; W. H. Steiwer, 
president of the American Wool Council; and Edwin E. Marsh, NWGA executive 


secretary. 





NWGA Photo 


AMERICAN WOOL COUNCIL OFFICERS—Looking over color ad for wool are (left 
to right) Edwin E. Marsh, executive-secretary; S. L. Stumberg, vice president; E. 
S. Mayer, director; and W. H. Steiwer, immediate past president. J. K. Sexton, 
newly elected president, is shown in inset at right. 
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because of minor deficiencies in other 
qualifications. When adopted the new 
standards will permit some widening 
of the choice and prime grades. It is, 
of course, too early to assess whether 
or not these changes will have the de- 
sired effect on lamb grading. There 
is a serious question in the minds of 
many people as to the advisability of 
continuing Federal grading of meats. 
I certainly feel that this is a subject 
which requires our constant attention 
and very careful scrutiny both now and 
in the future. 

There are other fields of endeavor 
which it seems to me put those of us 
in the sheep business on the plus side 
of the ledger. Each year a little bit 
more research is carried on on wool and 
lamb and animal disease and nutrition. 
To be sure, the sum total is probably 
inadequate, but I believe it is encourag- 
ing that some of these research proj- 
ects are beginning to show results. 


Reports on Research 


During the course of this meeting, we 
are going to hear from very able people 
who will tell us of the new things that 
are being developed from research on 
wool, from research on meat, from 
more work on animal nutrition and dis- 
ease, and work on breeding. Since these 
people are experts in their field, I know 
you will want to hear them. I am not 
going to dwell upon these subjects at 
this time, only to say that they are all- 
important and they deserve our con- 
stant support. Yesterday those of you 
who attended the meeting and heard 
the discussion of the American Sheep 
Producers Council’s work and the activ- 
ities of the American Wool Council 
through the Wool Bureau, know that our 
promotion efforts are going along in a 
very good manner. Research and pro- 
motion and advertising are activities 
the results of which are difficult to 
appraise in terms of dollars and cents; 
but in my opinion they are things which 
will finally bring not only the sheep 
business but agriculture in general into 
the proper economic position. 


A Look Forward 


We have been discussing some of the 
accomplishments of the past year and 
I am sure that you can readily see that 
most of these problems will continue to 
demand our efforts in the future. Let 
us think for a moment now about some 
of the other things which may demand 
our attention in the coming year. Sen- 
ator O’Mahoney of Wyoming is the 
chairman of the committee of the Sen- 
ate which is investigating the market- 
ing of livestock to see whether or not 
any unfair practices are being carried 
on. There is a good possibility that 
hearings will be held in the West by 
the Senator’s committee and I think we 
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must be prepared to lend our assistance 
wherever it is possible in that field. 

I have mentioned the carpet wool 
bill, the OTC bill, the Woel Products 
Labeling Act and lamb grading as 
things with which we are going to have 
to concern ourselves. While we’re think- 
ing about those things I think we must 
remember, too, that the Wool Act of 
1954 will expire in 1958, and while we 
may not have to concern ourselves with 
that problem in this year, I think we 
must realize that there is a good pos- 
sibility that there will not be sufficient 
funds derived from tariff revenues to 
carry out the incentive payments at the 
62-cent, or above, level for the next two 
years. Whether or not there are suf- 
ficient funds available will, of course, 
depend upon the selling price of wool. 
If sufficient funds are not available, 
then we have to decide what course we 
are going to take. 


What’s Ahead for Wool? 


The Wool Act of ’54, of course, states 
as its purpose the encouragement of 
the production of 300 million pounds 
of wool, grease basis. If the experience 
of last year means anything, it would 
appear that an incentive level of less 
than 62 cents would not encourage the 





Las Vegas News Bureau Photo 


MISS WOOL DRESSED IN WOOL 


Las Vegas in January in an all-wool bathing suit— 
She’s charming Earline Whitt of Austin, Texas, Miss 
Wool for 1957. Miss Wool also modeled a portion of 
her woolen wardrobe at the National Style Review 
in Las Vegas. 


increased production of wool. If the 
wool market stays at the level it js 
today, or better, there probably ywijj 
be sufficient tariff revenue funds t@ 
pay an incentive level of 62 cents. 

We must remember, too, that the pro. § 
motion funds for the American Shee 
Producers Council are tied directly t 
the National Wool Act of 1954. Should 
the act expire in 1958, we would hav § 
no more funds for lamb and wool pro. | 
motion. There is at the present tim ® 
quite a concentrated movement to ask 
the Congress to pass legislation which |} 
would permit the deduction of a certain 
amount per head of livestock sold, the 7 
funds to be used for meat and wool pro. 7 
motion. This would in effect be a Na. 7 
tional Marketing Act. Each branch of 7 
the livestock industry; that is sheep, f 
cattle and hogs, would receive the 
money which was collected from the 
sales in their particular branch, and 
would have the jurisdiction over the 
spending of those funds. It is my opin- 
ion that we could insure the perma- 
nence of the American Sheep Producers 
Council funds if we as wool growers 
support such legislation. 


















A Great Experience 


It has been my privilege to serve as 
your President for nearly two years. 
I want you to know that I deeply appre- 
ciate the fine support which each of you 





has given most of the time. No activity J 
in which one engages is ever entirely 
pleasant, but I want you to know that 
I shall always consider the presidency | 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- | 
tion as one of the truly great experi- 
ences of my life. In any public remarks 
that I have made I tried always to ex- 
press the opinion of the majority of the 
sheepmen in this organization. I think 
the record will prove that. I think we 
had best leave the evaluation of the 
effectiveness of our efforts to historians. 
Before closing I would ask your in- 
dulgence that I might make some per- 
sonal observations. First of all, I think 
there is good reason that the National 
Wool Growers Association is the oldest 
livestock organization in the United 





States. I think it has been, is now, and | 


will be the best voice of the sheep in- | 


dustry in this country. 
effectiveness can be just as great as you 
and I make it. 
fears for its continuance. 


What We Must Do 


I have one other comment. I believe 
that the production of food and fiber in 
this country will be fundamental to the 
well being of our nation in years to 
come as it has been in the past. It will 
be very difficult, if not impossible, for 
us in the sheep business to compete 
with wool and lamb produced in coun- 
tries with lower costs of production 
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due primarily to a lower standard of 
living. However, there are three things 
which I feel we must do for ourselves 
to try to make up for that difference: 
We must extend our markets, adjust 
our resources, and tighten up our man- 
agement. I think we are taking a very 
important step in expanding our mar- 
kets through our advertising and pro- 
motion campaign with the American 
Sheep Producers Council and the Wool 
Bureau. 

We are making a good start but we 
have a long way to go in adjusting our 
resources. It is up to each of us to see 
that our land resources are producing 
to the maximum. We must take advan- 
tage of any opening which will lead to 
better grazing management. Wherever 
we can economically improve both the 
volume and the quality of feed we pro- 
duce for our livestock, it is up to us to 
do it. In the managing of our flocks, we 
must remain abreast of the newest 
developments in breeding and nutrition 
and disease prevention so that our costs 
per unit of gain in production can be 
cut to the absolute minimum. 

Right to Protection 

As we are successful in expanding 
our markets, adjusting our resources 
and tightening up our management, it 
seems to me that we are entitled to the 
fruits which our efforts along these 
lines bear, and that we might rightly 
ask for protection against cheap im- 
ports from abroad. The Wool Act of 
1954 was passed in lieu of adequate 
tariff and quota protection. Some of 
us feel that this act, especially if it 
were applied to all of agriculture, leads 
in a socialistic direction. 

Now let no one get the idea that so- 
cializing is what the sheepman wants. 
We must be constantly on guard to see 
that we are not enticed or led in that 
direction. To be sure, we can find 
example and precedent in other sections 
of the industrial economy leading that 
way. The last thing wool growers want 
is to see who can get the most at the 
public trough, but by the same token 
neither do we want to be the final fatal 
casualty in the rear guard defense of 
our Democratic enterprise. 


Increased Tariff Needed 


I make these statements because in 
the not too distant future the law pro- 
viding for incentive payments on wool 
and lamb will expire. I am personally 
of the firm opinion that the form of 
protection we seek should be in in- 
creased tariffs and quotas. When this 
day of decision comes, we wool growers 
I think should take a very long look 
and be doubly sure that our economic 
stability of today is not paid for.with 
a mortgage on the economic freedom 
of our children and our children’s 
children. 
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Again I say it has been a privilege 
to serve you. It is reassuring to see 
so many of you present here at this 
meeting. I think the future of the sheep 


business is good, and I am proud to be 
associated with those people in the 
industry who are striving constantly 
to make it better. 











Las Vegas News Bureau Photo 


RIGHT ON THE FRONT ROW-In their usual convention seats are Mr. 
and Mrs. George E. Swayne of Miles City, Montana. With them are 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerry Sotola and fellow Montanans Dan Fulton, vice 
president and Gerald Hughes (man on right side of table) president 
of the Montana Wool Growers Association. At the top of picture is 
Henry S. Hibbard, also of Montana. (Mr. Sotola is with Armour and 
Company and was a featured speaker on the convention program.) 


Front Row and Regular 


66YW/E feel that the speaker can reach his audience easier and feel 

more comfortable, if they are close to him.” These were the words 
of Mr. and Mrs. George E. Swayne of Miles City, Montana, when we 
visited with them in their front row seats at the 92nd annual convention. 


The Swaynes haven’t missed a national convention in the past 11 
years. And they attend every meeting—sitting on the front row. Mrs. 
(Mary Cato) Swayne enjoys knitting (see cut) while she listens to the 
speeches. 





The Swaynes operate the N-N Land and Livestock Company in Miles 
City. “Actually,” Mr. Swayne informed us, “my wife runs the ranch. 
She’s the ‘boss’.” 


Mrs. Swayne’s father, Percy Williamson, founded the N-N when 
he came to Montana in 1898. He had migrated to the United States 
from Scotland, -his birthplace. The N-N now runs about 6,000 head of 
ewes. 


Convention attendance for the Swaynes carries right on to the 
Montana Wool Growers Association meetings, which they have attended 
loyally since 1942... . That’s right, on the front row, and regular. 
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New Herder Importation Program 


Could Ease Critical Situation 


Address by John P. Bidegaray, Presi- 
dent, California Range Association, 
before the 92nd Annual Convention of 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
Las Vegas, Nevada, January 24, 1957. 


HE sheep industry in the West is 

well aware of the critical situation 
facing us in the need for herders. It 
has been the responsibility of the or- 
ganization which I head to try to solve 
this problem. Since 1950 we have at- 
tempted to bring to the United States 
the herders which were needed by the 
industry. 

In attempting to accomplish this ob- 
jective, we have encountered some very 
discouraging factors within the last 
two years. One of these has to do with 
the international circumstances which 
caused our special legislation to become 
involved in an overall immigration 
problem preventing its passage. The 
second one is the problem which should 
concern us today. Some of the wool 
growers of the range areas in the West 
have not fully lived up to their respon- 
sibilities and we face a serious situa- 
tion today because we have lost from 
our industry a sizable number of the 
men who were permitted to enter the 
United States as sheepherders. 

It is hard for me to try to explain 
in a few minutes the large number of 
problems created by herders which the 
California Range Association brought 
in to wool growers throughout the West 
and who have left the sheep industry. 


Picked by Sheepmen 


I want to make it perfectly clear at 
this point that not one man was se- 
lected by the Range Association. Every 
man we have brought in has been 
picked by a wool grower or employer 
and we have then used the facilities of 
our association to assist that sponsor 
in bringing that man to the United 
States. 

When Bill Steiwer was president of 
the National Wool Growers Association 
it was agreed that the California Range 
Association, having successfully se- 
cured the necessary legislation and the 
cooperation of the Spanish Government, 
could properly unite and develop this 
program for the entire West. 

Three times we have successfully ob- 
tained needed special legislation to 
obtain the skilled sheepherders needed 
in our range areas. We are now faced 
with an entirely new approach to the 
problem because our industry and 
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some of you as wool growers have not 
properly attended to your own individ- 
ual responsibilities. Let me say right 
here that 90 percent of you who have 
been sponsors of herders have done a 
fine job but our problems are created 
by those men whom we have lost either 
through bad judgment in selection of 
men or change in the men themselves 
after they arrived in this country. 


New Importation Conditions 


This has created a serious problem. 
In asking the Government to make 
available to us the skilled men that 
we need, this has been taken into con- 
sideration. I am glad to report to you 
that the specific agencies of Govern- 
ment dealing with this problem are now 
attempting to work out means whereby 
we can start within the next 90 days 
an importation of the men we need but 
under conditions which will be entirely 
different from those of the past. 


If present plans are successful, the 
men will be brought in on a temporary 
basis and will have to indicate by their 
length of stay in the industry, that they 
are coming to the United States to herd 
sheep. In other words, we hope that 
within the next 30 days we will be able 


to announce to the industry that the 
only way these men can be brought to 
the United States is on an absolute 
guarantee that they will herd sheep or 
they will not be allowed to remain in 
the United States. 


We do believe that we will be suc. 
cessful in obtaining the needed herders 
in our working with the Governments 
of the United States, Spain, France, 
and other countries. We will not make 
the promise of any certain date of 
arrival on any given man. 

Ed Marsh, your executive secretary, 
while in Washington recently was 
present when plans of the Government 
were outlined, and the National Wool 
Growers Association is being called in 
to participate with the California 
Range Association at the time final 
plans for the new method of importing 
sheepherders are developed by the 
Government agencies. 


Herder Investigation Underway 


An investigation has been completed 
in regard to men who have left the 
sheep industry and a Congressional re- 
port is scheduled to be filed within the 
next two weeks. From this we hope to 
be able to deport the men who were 
brought in because of the need of our 
industry and who have left the industry 
after being granted the privilege of 
coming to the United States only be- 
cause they were to herd sheep. 

In summary, your Range Association 
has, we believe, developed the proper 
new approach to the problem of obtain- 





SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY HEADQUARTERS 


San Joaquin Valley was well represented at the NWGA convention in Las Vegas, 
Nevada. Between confabs the group stopped long enough for a picture at their 


headquarters, the Hotel Thunderbird. 
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ing the needed sheepherders. We are 
at work, and we will require the help 
and support of every State association 
which is a member of the National. In 
addition, we will need the help of every 
individual wool grower. We want the 
complete cooperation of every sponsor 
regardless of whether it is to bring in 
a new man or deport one of the men 
that sponsors may have brought in who 
has left the sheep industry. 


No report can do as much for the 
industry as bringing in the sheepherd- 
ers. We have been able to do it before 
and we will do it again if this industry 
will unite to solve the problems in- 
volved. The Wool Act of 1954 and the 
incentive payments certainly are im- 
portant to our industry but they will 
not increase or even maintain present 
production unless we have the herders, 
and unless this industry unites to solve 
this basic problem, it cannot be done. 
But if you support us, I pledge you here 
and now that the Range Association 
will do everything possible to strength- 
en our industry by providing the needed 
manpower. 


NWGA Convention Delegates 


Came from All Directions 


UPPER: Colorado sheepmen in front of the Hotel 
Sahara, NWGA convention headquarters, as they 
were arriving. Delegates are (left to right) Stuart 
Hofmann, Montrose; L. W. Clough, Rifle; Emmett 
Elizonda and John Buxton, both of Grand Junction. 


CENTER: Among the first of near 100 Texas sheep- 
men and their wives to arrive at the 92nd annual 
convention, were Mr. and Mrs. Willie B. Whitehead, 
Del Rio, left, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Canon, 
San Angelo. Texas had the most representatives of 
any State at the gathering. 


LOWER: From the Northwest to Las Vegas came 
(left to right) Mrs. W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon; 
Mrs. Russell Brown, Vantage, Washington; Prosser 
Clark, Portland; and Mr. and Mrs. Harold A. Cohn 
of Heppner, Oregon. This group was also photo- 
graphed in front of the Hotel Sahara. 









































SHEEP DISEASE INFORMATION — THE THIRD IN A SERIES 








VIBRIOSIS 








(Editor’s Note: This is the third in 
a series of sheep disease articles ap- 
pearing monthly in the NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER. These articles should prove 
valuable in your operation—clip and 
save them for future reference. The 
articles are being reprinted from “Ani- 
mal Diseases,” the 1956 Yearbook of 
Agriculture from the USDA.) 


by HADLEIGH MARSH* 


N sheep in the United States, the only 
known important cause of infectious 
abortion is infection with Vibrio fetus. 
The situation differs from that of cat- 
tle in that brucellosis has not been 
found in sheep in this country. Vibri- 
osis occurs in sheep in many States. 

The occurrence of the disease is 
sporadic. The total incidence in any 
one area or flock over a period of years 
is not great, but in some years and in 
individual flocks the losses may be 
serious. In some seasons the lamb loss 
in several of the western range States 
has run into many thousands. The per- 
centage of the flock which aborts varies 
from 5 percent to 70 percent. A loss 
of 10 to 20 percent is common. There 
is also considerable mortality in the 
infected ewes in some outbreaks, but 
the death loss in the ewes generally is 
slight. 

The characteristic symptom of vibri- 
osis in sheep is abortion, usually start- 
ing about 30 to 40 days before the band 
is due to begin lambing. At first, in a 
band of 1,000 ewes, there may be 1 or 
2 abortions a day, and the number 
gradualiy increases until as many as 
10 may be aborting in a day. 


Lambs Born Weak 


Some of the infected ewes will carry 
their lambs to full term, but the lambs 
may be born weak and may not survive. 
In the aborted fetus there is often some 
subcutaneous edema, and the body cav- 
ities contain a bloodstained fluid. The 
liver in some of the fetuses shows a 
number of gray spots, but this lesion 
usually is absent. 

Usually no symptoms are noticed be- 
fore abortion, but close observation may 





*Hadleigh Marsh, recently State veter- 
inarian of Montana, is now veterinary 
pathologist at the Montana Veterinary Re- 
search Laboratory at Bozeman. He was 
formerly head of the laboratory. 
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reveal vaginal discharge several days 
before abortion, and the ewe may ap- 
pear sick. After abortion there is 
usually a brown vaginal discharge for 
several days. Vibrio fetus can be re- 
covered from the vagina for about a 
week after abortion. Usually the ewes 
recover rapidly. In a few instances the 
disease is fatal to the ewe. 

After abortion the ewes lose the in- 
fection within a few weeks. Reports 
from the field and records of ewes in 
large experimental flocks show that 
lamb production is usually normal in 
the season following an outbreak of 
abortion and that the previously in- 
fected ewes do not act as carriers. The 
lapse of 7 months between lambing and 
the next breeding helps prevent a carry- 
over of infection. 


Source Undetermined 


The source of the infection and the 
principal means of transmission have 
not been finally determined for the 
disease as it occurs in sheep. In vibri- 
osis in cattle, cows become infected by 
being bred to infected bulls, and the 
bulls may be carriers of the infection 
indefinitely. In the sheep disease, the 
evidence available indicates that prob- 
ably the ram is not the chief source of 
the infection in ewes. It has not been 
possible to identify specific infected 
rams as responsible for infecting ewes 
by serving them. 


In two large experimental flocks 
where extensive outbreaks of vibrionic 
abortion occurred, the numbers of 
abortions were distributed quite equal- 
ly through almost all of the breeding 
lots. In one of the flocks, in which 644 
abortions occurred in 2,513 ewes bred 
in 116 breeding lots, the abortions were 
distributed throughout 112 of the lots. 
If the rams were responsible for the 
infection, one must conclude that all 
of the rams were carriers of the infec- 
tion, but that seems quite unlikely. 


Ram Doesn’t Infect Ewe 


A few experimental infections of 
rams have not resulted in infection of 
the ewes bred to them. Further nega- 
tive evidence as to the role of the ram 
is the experimental finding that it is 
difficult to infect a ewe at breeding 
time by any method of inoculation. The 
susceptibility of the ewe appears to be 


relatively low until she has been preg- 
nant more than a month. 





Nevertheless, 





research workers at § 
three experiment stations have started | 












studies of the possible role of the ram | 


as a carrier and transmitter 
infection. 


of the 


Although experimental infection of 
the ewe by any means except inocula- 


tion directly into the blood stream of | 


the pregnant ewe is rather difficult, 
research workers have established that 
the disease can be produced by feed 
or water carrying Vibrio fetus. Perhaps 
that is an important source of the in- 
fection—in the range States, outbreaks 
of vibrionic abortion seldom if ever 
occur in flocks that are grazed on the 
range throughout the year, as compared 
with flocks that are fed during the 
winter. 


— 


The diagnosis of vibriosis in sheep | 


is made most satisfactorily by isolating 
Vibrio fetus from an aborted fetus. If 
the fetus is submitted to a laboratory 
in good condition, the organism can be 
quite readily obtained in cultures from 
the stomach, liver, or heart blood. 


Blood Tests Impractical 


The blood from ewes in the acute 
stages of the infection will show reac- 
tion to the agglutination test, but this 
test is of little practical value because 
the agglutinins in the blood decrease 
rather rapidly after abortion occurs and 
because there is seldom occasion to 
make a diagnosis except when abortions 
are occurring. It is possible therefore 
to base the diagnosis on laboratory 
examination of the aborted lamb. As 
the ewes are not carriers of the infec- 
tion, blood tests on individual ewes 
are of little value except as an aid to 
diagnosis in an outbreak of the disease. 
Although artificially infected rams re- 
act to the blood test, it is not known 
whether the test would be of value in 
identifying a carrier ram, because the 
existence of carrier rams has not yet 
been demonstrated. 

Treatment of infected ewes seems 
to offer little hope, because the affected 
ewe is not recognized until it is too 
late to save the lamb and because a high 
proportion of the ewes recover quickly 
after abortion without treatment. 


Of the small number of ewes that do 
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not recover, it might be possible to save 
some by treatment with antibiotics. 

Definite recommendations for pre- 
vention and control cannot be made 
with the information now available. 
We know that there is no advantage in 
disposing of ewes that have been 
through an outbreak of abortion, as 
they will lamb normally in the next 
breeding season and will not infect 
other ewes or rams. 


Isolate Aborting Ewes 


If further investigation shows that 
infected rams transmit the disease, 
such rams should be identified and 
eliminated as breeders. Because preg- 
nant ewes can become infected by feed 
or water contaminated with the dis- 
charges of aborting ewes, aborting ewes 
should be isolated immediately and the 
fetuses and discharges destroyed. 


We have some evidence that standing 
surface water or contaminated shallow 
wells may be reservoirs of infection. 
Pregnant ewes therefore should have 
access only to clean running water. 

No vaccine or other immunizing agent 
has been developed. 


For further reading: 


Anonymous: Sheep Husbandry in Ontario, 
Ontario Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
499, 51 pages. 1954. 

C. G. Potts: Sheep Raising on the Farm, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture Farmers’ 
Bulletin 2058, 18 pages. 1953. 

C. G. Potts and V. L. Simmons: Milk 
Goats, U. S. Department of Agriculture 
Farmers’ Bulletin 920, 38 pages, (revised). 
1955. 

J. F. Ryff and Ralph F. Honess: Internal 
Parasites of Sheep, Wyoming Agricultural 
Experiment Station Circular 42, 16 pages. 
1951. 

G. P. Williams: The Angora Goat, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Farmers’ Bul- 
letin 1203, 21 pages, (revised). 1946. 


12 Government Owned Banks 
Moving to Farmer-Ownership 


WELVE banks that have been owned 

by the Government since they were 
organized in 1923—the Federal inter- 
mediate credit banks—have started on 
the road to complete farmer-ownership, 
according to a statement recently made 
by Robert B. Tootell, Governor of the 
Farm Credit Administration. 

Starting January 1, the first pur- 
chases of capital stock in these banks 
are being made by the 498 production 
credit associations on behalf of their 
farmer-members under the Farm Credit 
Act of 1956. 

“Although these first purchases of 
stock by the associations are relatively 
small—$4.37 million—they are extreme- 
ly significant because under the plan 
that Congress has provided these banks 
will gradually become completely 
farmer-owned. With the taking of this 
step, the entire Farm Credit System 
supervised by the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration, becomes either completely 
farmer-owned or in the process of be- 
coming so,” Governor Tootell com- 
mented. 

“On January 1 of each of the next two 
years the production credit associations 
will make similar direct purchases of 
capital stock,” he continued. “They 
will also gradually acquire additional 
investments out of earnings of the 
banks. These investments will be in 
the form of patronage refunds paid by 
the banks in capital stock. The patron- 
age refunds to users of the banks out 
of earnings will be determined after 
payment of Government franchise 
taxes.” 
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As farmers gradually accumulate 
stock-ownership in the banks, the Gov- 
ernment capital will be repaid. 

He called attention to the fact that 
the 12 Government-owned production 
credit corporations were merged into 
the Federal intermediate credit banks 
on January 1 in accordance with the 
provisions of the Farm Credit Act of 
1956. 

Each intermediate credit bank is the 
chief source of lending funds for the 
production credit associations in the 
States which it serves. The interme- 
diate credit banks also rediscount 
farmers’ notes for certain agricultural 
credit corporations, livestock loan com- 
panies and commercial banks. 


“These organizations will receive 


their patronage refunds in participation 
None of these will be re- 
after all the 


certificates. 


deemed in cash until 








NWGA DELEGATES, 
DIRECTOR NAMED 
FOR ASPC 


President Don Clyde and Imme- 
diate Past President J. H. Breck- 
enridge will serve as delegates 
from the National Wool Growers 
Association to the American Sheep 
Producers Council during the 


coming year. President Clyde was 
named as the NWGA’s director. 





Government stock is repaid,” Governor 
Tootell stated. 

“The 12 intermediate credit banks get 
their lending funds by selling deben- 
tures—short-term bonds—to investors 
in the competitive market,” he pointed 
out. “These debentures are not guar- 
anteed by the Government but because 
of the excellent record of the inter- 
mediate credit banks, they sell at rates 
approaching the favorable rates com- 
manded by Government securities of 
equal term.” 

The production credit corporations, 
which have just been merged into the 
banks, provided the original capital to 
start the production credit associations. 
All but about $1.8 million of this capital 
which once totaled over $90 million, has 
been repaid. More than 90 percent of 
the associations are now completely 
farmer-owned. 

The production credit corporations 
also were in charge of supervising the 
production credit associations in their 
territory and provided them with need- 
ed services. These two functions of the 
corporations will be handled in the fu- 
ture by the intermediate credit banks. 

During the past year farmers bor- 
rowed nearly $1.5 billion from the 498 
production credit associations to finance 
their operating expenses including such 
things as growing, harvesting and mar- 
keting crops, livestock operations, the 
purchase of machinery, and improve- 
ment costs. Farmers repay their crop 
loans in one year or less as they sell 
their products. They often arrange to 
repay loans for capital purposes such 
as machinery or livestock over a longer 
period of time. 

Referring to farmers’ investment in 
other parts of the cooperative Farm 
Credit System, Governor Tootell said, 
“The 1,000 national farm loan associa- 
tions, through which farmers obtain 
long-term mortgage loans, have always 
been completely farmer-owned. The 12 
Federal land banks returned the last of 
their Government capital in 1947. As 
already referred to, 455 production 
credit associations are now completely 
farmer-owned and the others are well 
on the road to achieving that goal. 

“The 13 banks for cooperatives, or- 
ganized in 1933, have stepped up the 
process of becoming farmer-owned dur- 
ing the past year as a result of the pro- 
visions of the Farm Credit Act of 1955. 

“We can now look forward,” the 
Governor stated, “to the day when the 
entire Farm Credit System from which 
farmers and their cooperatives present- 
ly borrow nearly $3 billion a year will 
be completely farmer-owned. The suc- 
cess of the System is an excellent 
illustration of how farmers respond 
when the Government helps them de- 
velop institutions through which they 
can help themselves.” 
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NWGA Photos 


UPPER: Chute is placed in doorway of craft, and 
sheep—both rams and ewes—are “persuaded” into 


their temporary “flying home.” 


CENTER: Checking to see that things are going well 
are Wynn S. Hansen (left), owner of sheep; R. N. 


Swann, ship’s captain, and his co-captain. 


BOTTOM: Poosh ‘em up! 


Wing to lran, Pakistan 


OW roaming the sheep country of 
Iran and Pakistan are 110 Utah 
Rambouillets—shipped air express to 
those countries to aid in breeding pro- 
grams for finer fleeced sheep. 
Eventually, flceces from these Wynn 
S. Hansen Rambouillets and their off- 
spring may find their way into Persian 


rugs, specialty woolen manufactured 
item of both Pakistan and Iran. 
Mr. Hansen is an_ internationally 


known breeder of both Rambouillet and 
Columbia sheep. He resides and oper- 
ates his purebred outfit in Collinston, 
Utah. “We are mighty proud that our 
sheep have been selected for shipment 
to these foreign countries,” Mr. Hansen 
told us. In 1955, Hansen Rambouillets 
“winged” their way from the Salt Lake 
City airport to Peru. 


From California to Iran 


It was the cold, wintry morning of 
January 16, when the California East- 


"Tivies ” Utah Sheep 


LEFT: Truck backs up to plane so that sheep 
can move up runway into compartments. 
Note the television cameraman on top of 
truck—flight stirred a lot of interest in Inter 


mountain area. 


ern Airline transport plane landed at 
the Salt Lake airport. Nine men got 
off the plane—two four-pilot crews and 
a mechanic. “The trip is just too far 
for one crew,” Captain R. N. Swann 
stated. “One crew will get off in Rome 
and bring another plane back.” 

The plane had been cubed off into 
pens so that five rams and 20 ewes could 
be unloaded at Iran and the remaining 
80 ewes and five rams could journey 
on to Pakistan. The entire trip was 
scheduled to take about 50 hours’ flying 
time, with water and feed given the 
sheep at various refueling points. 

The sheep were purchased under the 
Point-Four foreign aid program by the 
Iranian and Pakistanian governments. 
Purchase was supervised by the U. §. 
Government’s General Services Admin- 
istration (G.S.A.). Axel G. Jarvis of 
Salt Lake City represented the G.S.A. 
at the loading point. 


Ewes Were Big 

“Originally we were to have shipped 
more ewes,” Mr. Hansen told us, “but 
our ewes averaged 160 pounds and we 
had to cut down on the number of 
head.” 

Hansen said that fine-wool fleeces 
from these yearling sheep would grade 
about 64s. The foreign governments 
want to improve the fineness of their 
wool production. They will run the 
sheep on government farms and breed 
them. Offspring will be put into pri- 
vately owned flocks each year. 





Sheep and Lambs on Feed Up 5 Percent 


HE number of sheep and lambs on 
feed for market in the United States 
on January 1, 1957 was 5 percent larger 
than last year. The number is estimated 
at 4,468,000 head, 207,000 head more 
than a year earlier and the largest for 
January 1 since 1948. A substantial 
part of the increase was in the Corn 
Belt States. 

For 11 Corn Belt States, the 2,424,000 
sheep and lambs on feed for market 
were 10 percent more than the 2,203,000 
on feed January 1, 1956, and approxi- 
mately the same as the 2,454,000 on feed 
January 1, 1955. The number on feed 
was up from last January in six of the 
11 States, Indiana, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, and Nebraska. These 


increases ranged from 5 percent in Mis- 
souri, to 22 percent in Iowa. 





The total number of sheep and lambs 
on feed in the Plains States of Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas was slightly high- 
er than the relatively low level for 
January 1, 1956, with all of the in- 
crease in Texas. In Kansas, the total 
number on feed including those on 
wheat pastures was down 6 percent 
from last year. The number of sheep 
and lambs on wheat pastures in West- 
ern Kansas is smaller than last year 
with grazing limited primarily to irri- 
gated fields. 

In Oklahoma, a 34 percent decline 
was reported. In Texas, numbers are up 
15 percent, with most of the increase 
occurring in the Panhandle where 
many lambs were being run on irrigated 
sorghum stubble, and a limited number 
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fields. 


Lamb feeding operations in Colorado 
were the largest since 1952 with 566,000 
head on feed January 1 this year, 11 
percent above the 510,000 head on feed 
on January 1, 1956. Most of the increase 
was in the northern area of the State 
with an estimated 401,000 head on feed 
as compared with 350,000 in 1956. 


The Arkansas Valley in Colorado 
showed 5,000 more lambs on feed than 
last year with the estimated numbers 
at 135,000 for 1957 and 130,000 for 1956. 
Lamb feeding in the North Platte Val- 
ley of Nebraska and Wyoming was up 
21 percent from last year with the 1957 
number estimated at 230,000 head as 
compared with 190,000 in 1956. 





Elsewhere in the West, numbers on 
feed were up 30 percent in Idaho, 6 per- 
cent in Utah, and 20 percent in Oregon, 
but showed decreases in the other 
States as follows: Montana, 37 percent; 
Wyoming, 12 percent; New Mexico, 68 
percent; Arizona and Nevada, each 15 
percent; Washington, 11 percent. 

The number of sheep and old-crop 
lambs on feed in California for winter 
and early spring markets was estimated 
at 352,000 head on January 1, 1956. This 
number exceeds last year’s record high 
by 10 percent. Most of the increase 
occurred in Imperial Valley where it is 
estimated that a record number of 280,- 
000 head are on feed. This does not 
include breeding ewe bands and milk 
lambs wintering in the Valley nor the 
ewe lambs being held for replacements. 





1957 Provisions of Wool Incentive Program 


HE U.S. Department of Agriculture 
announced on January 29 that pro- 
visions of the 1957 wool incentive pro- 
gram will be the same as for the current 
marketing year. 

The 1957 program will apply to wool 
and lambs marketed during the April 1, 
1957 to March 31, 1958 period. The 
shorn wool incentive price for the 1957 
marketing year, as previously an- 
nounced will be 62 cents per pound. 
This is the same as the incentive prices 
for the 1955 and 1956 marketing years. 
The payment on shorn wool and lambs 
marketed with the wool on is based on 
this incentive price. 

As under previous programs, the pay- 
ment rate for shorn wool will be the 
percentage required to bring the aver- 
age price all producers receive for the 
1957 clip up to the 62-cent incentive 
level. Producers who market wool dur- 
ing the 1957 marketing year will be 
eligible for a payment which will be an 
amount equal to the percentage pay- 
ment rate times the proceeds from the 
sale of their wool. (For the 1955 clip 
on which payments were made this past 
summer, the payment rate was 44.9 per- 
cent, which resulted in a payment of 
$44.90 for every $100 producers re- 
ceived from shorn wool sales.) Pay- 
ments on the 1957 wool clip will be 
made in the summer of 1958 when the 
tabulation of producer returns is com- 
pleted. 

The payment method on lambs will 
be the same as under the current 1956 
program, which provides for payments 
to producers only in connection with 
the sale of lambs that have never been 
shorn. Each producer who owns lambs 
for 30 days or more and sells the lambs 
unshorn will be eligible for a payment. 
The payment will be made on the weight 
increase of the animals that occurs dur- 
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ing each producer’s period of owner- 
ship. 


Downward Adjustment 


Payments to producers who buy un- 
shorn lambs and later shear them will 
be subject to a downward adjustment 
in any shorn wool incentive payment 
they apply for. The downward adjust- 
ment will be the amount of lamb pay- 
ments that previous owners were 
eligible to receive. 

In contrast to the shorn wool pay- 
ment, the payments on unshorn lambs 
will be at a fixed rate per hundred- 
weight of live lambs sold. For 1955 mar- 
ketings, the payment rate on lambs was 
77 cents per hundredweight. This was 
based on the average shorn wool in- 
centive payment, the average weight 
of wool per hundred pounds of lamb, 
and the value of lamb wool in relation 
to shorn wool. 

For payment purposes, the average 
weight of wool per hundred pounds of 
unshorn lamb is assumed to be five 
pounds and the value of lamb wool has 
been set at 80 percent of the shorn 
wool value because lamb wool is nor- 
mally coarser in grade and shorter in 
staple length. The 77-cent per hundred- 
weight payment rate is five (the aver- 
age weight of wool per hundred pounds 
of lamb) times 15.4 cents which is 80 
percent of the difference (19.2 cents) 
between the average price of 42.8 cents 
producers received for their 1955 clip 
and the incentive price of 62 cents. 
The lamb payment is designed to dis- 
courage unusual shearing of lambs 
prior to slaughter. 


Mohair Support Prices 


The National Wool Act of 1954 which 
authorizes the wool incentive program 
also provides for the support of mohair 


prices. This support price for the 1957 
program has been set at 70 cents per 
pound. This is the same support price 
as for the 1955 and 1956 programs. No 
payments were required on mohair 
clipped in 1955 because the average 
price was well above the 70-cent sup- 
port price. Market prices during the 
current 1956 marketing year have also 
been running above the support price 
and no payments are expected to be 
necessary. If payments are required, 
they will be made in the same manner 
as for shorn wool. No payments will be 
made on marketings of goats or kids. 

Producers are urged to keep their ac- 
counts of sale in a safe place because 
these are documents which must be 
attached to the application when the 
producer applies for shorn wool and 
unshorn lamb payments. These ac- 
counts of sale must have the informa- 
tion needed to support the producer’s 
payment application. Applications 
should be submitted to county Agri- 
cultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Offices. These offices will also make 
the payments in the summer of 1958. 

Producers are also urged to get the 
best possible price in selling their wool. 
Under the percentage method of pay- 
ment, the higher return the individual 
producer gets in the market the larger 
his incentive payment is. This method 
is designed to encourage producers to 
do the best possible job of marketing 
their wool. 


Domestic Prices Trail 


Even though prices for domestic 
wools have gone up 25 cents per clean 
pound on the average during the past 
year, prices are still lagging behind the 
price for comparable foreign wools. If 
producers improve their marketing op- 
erations, this gap will be narrowed 
further. 

USDA officials point out that during 
the past year when domestic wool prices 
have been rising in relation to foreign 
wool prices, the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has been able to dispose of at 
increasingly higher prices about 75 
million pounds of wool in the inventory 
acquired under past price support wool 
loan programs. The inventory now 
stands at about 61.7 million pounds, or 
less than half of the quantity owned a 
year ago. 

First payments under the incentive 
program were made this past summer 
on the 1955 wool clip and lamb market- 
ings. These payments to date approxi- 
mate $57 million. Of this amount, $49.7 
million was paid on shorn wool, $7.4 
million on lambs, and from the total 
$3 million was deducted from producer 
payments for the industry-wide promo- 
tion program. 

—USDA 
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modified form of the Australian sys- 

£% tem would work here if we could 

get the growers to do what they do 

over there. But it will be impossible 

to have this system carried out here 

because there are too many small grow- 
ers in this country. 

—J. G. Kassner 
Oregon City, Oregon 


modified form of the Australian sys- 

tem might work here, but I have 
some very grave doubts. Personally, I 
have a kind of “wait and see” attitude. 
I doubt if our manufacturers would pay 
us the extra cost of preparation. They 
do not even seem to care for graded 
wool. 

The Australian grades his wool be- 
fore the sheep is even born and he 
knows that the wool will be sold for 
export. Therefore, he prepares his 
product for his only market—export. 

The American flock is such a mixture 
of breeds and grades of wool that noth- 
ing short of one of those old Hindu 
Gods with seven arms could sort one 
of our clips at a shearing shed. Also, 
it would be a very brave man who 
would try to show our “hell for leather” 
sheep shearers how to remove a fleece. 

However, I would like to see the sys- 
tem tried here as that is the only way 
we will ever find out. 

—W. H. Warren 
Fairpoint, South Dakota 


do believe that an improved system 

could be worked out without too 
much expense. As an individual I 
would certainly like to make a try at 
something like this idea proposed by 
Mr. Johnston, even if it necessitates a 
considerable investment. It seems that 
other industries are constantly engaged 
in research for new methods of improv- 
ing their products, and by so doing are 
able to hold their own with competitive 
products and to keep up with modern 
trends. 

I feel that the sheep industry should 
try to improve its method of handling 
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a 


wool. I think an assessment should be 
made on the members of the industry 
to finance a committee to study and in- 
vestigate the possibilities of marketing 
our wool under improved handling 


methods. —George Clark Cook 
Fountain Green, Utah 


think if we are to make a profit in our 
business in the future, we must 
change our marketing of wool and 
lambs to conform to the demands made 
by the manufacturers and consumers of 
our products. Along this line, I think 
a modified form of the Australian sys- 
tem could be put into effect here. 
—Kermit Cook 
Fountain Green, Utah 


HIS system might work here, but 
these changes cost the wool grower 
more than he gets back in return. The 
greatest help would be decreasing the 
cost of marketing our clip. 
—Charles F. Weiss 
Sulphur, South Dakota 


I can’t see where a modified form of the 
Australian system would be of any 
advantage here. 
—Glen Wahlfeldt 
Newell, South Dakota 


HE plan sounds as if it might work. 
There would be one problem as I 
see it. We are getting away from the 
large central shearing corrals to small 
private corrals and I don’t believe 
enough trained personnel would be 
available to take care of the wool in 
the scattered corrals. Maybe the tags 
could be sacked separately and the 
grading done at the central warehouse. 
—F. Booth Cook 
Fountain Green, Utah 


LEX Johnston’s suggestion on using 

a modified form of the Australian 
system was very thought-provoking. 
Certainly I would like to see it given 
a trial for only through trial and error 
on a practical basis can we do a better 
job of marketing our wool. This we 


must do if we are to compete with the 
foreign wool entering this country. 

My understanding is that a few years 
ago, here in Oregon, a method similar 
to Alex Johnston’s proposal was tried 
experimentally on a few range flocks, 
but proved uneconomical, as the cost 
of an experienced wool grader more 
than offset the increased value of the 
wool. 

However, that does not mean that we 
should not try again. Very little would 
have been accomplished in this world 
today if improvement of any kind was 
discarded after the first failure. Suc- 
cess can be built on the mistakes of the 
past. 

More attractive packaging of our 
wool is an objective that the sheepmen 
should make every effort to solve. It 
is a problem that is increasing in seri- 
ousness as our farm flocks increase and 
our range flocks (at least in this sec- 
tion) are decreasing. Skilled shearers 
for the farm flocks are not plentiful 
and efficient tiers are not obtainable. 

Local buyers pay the same price with- 
out regard to grade or proper prep- 
aration, so there is no incentive to 
present a more attractive package of 
clean or higher-grade wool. Wool is 
just wool to many buyers. The prob- 
lem will be solved only when the wool 
buyers want it solved and are willing 
to pay a premium for the _ better 
“package.” 

Recently a nationally known wool 
buyer said, “It takes about three years 
for a wool grower to establish a de- 
pendable reputation for growing and 
presenting good wool before the buyer 
is willing to pay a premium for his 
efforts.” Maybe those who have tried 
to handle their wool properly gave up 
too soon. The wool buyers and the 
sheepmen with the cooperation of the 
State Agricultural Department can 
solve this problem. 

—Perry N. Johnston 
Wallowa, Oregon 
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Report: JANUARY LAMB MARKET 
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S the present lamb promotion program 
beginning to have an effect on the 
market? Have efforts of the American 
Sheep Producers Council toward widen- 
ing lamb distribution in low consump- 
tion areas helped give the market its 
present strength? 

The above questions come to mind 
when you consider these facts: (1) 
choice and prime slaughter lamb offer- 
ings on the January, 1957 market sold 
up to $2 higher than a year ago, and 
up to $1.50 higher than a month ago; 
(2) higher prices prevailed despite in- 
creased market receipts—only slightly 
increased over a year ago, but up 12 
percent from December’s offerings ; and 
(3) general market strength for all 


sheep offerings—slaughter ewes and 
feeder lambs, as well as_ slaughter 
lambs, showed far greater advances 


than in January of 1956. 

Market analysts point to strong and 
steady wholesale lamb carcass prices 
as the primary factor accounting for 
higher live prices. Choice and prime 
dressed carcasses in New York sold in 
a $41 to $47 price range during Jan- 
uary, with the average near $43. A 
year ago, the average was around $37. 
Good and choice New York dressed lamb 
carcasses sold in a $40 to $46 price 
range in January. 

Choice and prime slaughter lambs 
sold in January from $19 to $21.75, most 
sales being made near $20.50. The top 
price was paid at Chicago at midmonth 
and the low at Omaha. 

Following the pattern set by top 
grade slaughter lambs, good and choice 
offerings received steadily rising prices 
during the month to reach a $21 high 
at Chicago about the middle of the 
month. The January low for these lambs 
was $17, paid at Ogden, and Ft. Worth, 
but most sales were near $19. 

Prices paid for slaughter ewes ad- 
vanced up to $2.50 from December’s 
quotations. Good and choice slaughter 
ewes sold all the way from $4.50 to $9, 
with most offerings going between $6.50 
and $8. The top price was paid late in 
January at Chicago, after a month-long 
price increase at all markets. 


Cull and utility slaughter ewes sold 
from $4.25 (paid at Ogden) to $7.50 
(paid at Denver) in January. Bulk of 
these ewes sold near $6. These prices 
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Advances Made Despite 
Increased Receipts 


represented an increase over a month 
earlier of up to $1.50. 

Good and choice feeder lamb sales 
were made in the following price 
ranges: 

At Omaha—$17 (early in the month) 
to $20.75 (late in the month). 

At Denver—$17.50 to $19. 

At Ogden—$16 to $17.50 (few of- 
fered). 

At Fort Worth—$15 to $17.50. 


CoUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 
COLORADO 


In northern Colorado, a few thousand 
choice and prime, mostly choice, fed 
wooled lambs weighing 110 pounds and 
down brought $20.25 to $20.50. The top 
price was paid on weights up to 109 
pounds, with either a 4 percent shrink 
at the country weighing point, or de- 
livered to Denver. 


MONTANA 


Carload lots of choice wooled slaugh- 
ter lambs sold in January at $18 to 
$18.50, short haul and generally 3 per- 
cent shrink. Some loads weighing 110 
pounds and up sold with a 6 percent 
shrink. 


WASHINGTON 


Several loads of fed clipped Wash- 
ington lambs with number one pelts and 


weighing from 95 to 100 pounds sold 
late in January at $18.50. Four loads 
with number one and two pelts, aver- 
aging near 100 pounds, sold at $17.50. 
Two loads of fed wooled lambs, weigh- 
ing 115 pounds, sold at $19. All sales 
were f.o.b., with a 4 percent shrink. 

A small band of whitefaced ewes, 
due to lamb in mid-February, sold for 
delivery the final week of January at 
$17 per head. They were mixed aged 
ewes, mostly over three years old. 


CALIFORNIA 


Late January sales of northern Cali- 
fornia pellet-fed lambs with number 
one to fall shorn pelts were made at 
$19. These were odd loads of mostly 
choice lambs weighing from 100 to 105 
pounds. In the Imperial Valley some 15 
loads of good to low choice, alfalfa- 
pastured, old crop slaughter lambs with 
number one pelts sold at $18.50. 

A load of utility and good wooled 
slaughter ewes sold in the Imperial 
Valley at $8.50, with a deck of com- 
parable grade number two pelt offerings 
at $7. A late-month sale of 600 head 
of coarse wool replacement ewe lambs 
was made in the Imperial Valley at $21 
per head in the wool. One band sold at 
$20 per head, out of the wool, for March 
15 to April 1 delivery. 


IDAHO 


Late sales of good and choice wooled 
slaughter lambs in Idaho were mostly 
at $19. Several carloads went at this 
price to California packers. A prime 
end of wooled slaughter lambs moved 
earlier in January at $19.50 and $19.75. 

At the beginning of the month be- 
tween 20 and 25 carloads of mostly 
choice fed wooled lambs sold in south- 
ern Idaho at $18.50 to $18.75. 











Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 




















Total U. S. Inspected 1956 1955 
Slaughter, Twelve Month Period............................ 14,229,000 14,386,000 
cr ak GS, AERO ee ee eae Pree Ore eee enemnnier ters 6 Jan. 19, 1957 Jan. 21, 1956 
Slaughter at Major Centers...........--2:...-c0cc..sc00--s+- 276,114 276,244 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 
reece! el | ec ee ee $21.18 $19.10 
CL AIRE CS sss cca scceacececpews conned 20.18 18.70 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 
PYIME, 45-G5 DOWNES. 5: <065<.cssciccccnccetctececseeesecesue $42.00 $38.00 
Choice, 45-55: DOWNS: ...22-- cic: scvosescasecceceatacce: 41.00 38.00 
Or ae i |, a rr 39.00 34.50 
Federally Inspected Slaughter—December 
1956 1955 
30 |) | a oe one et me ae Meee ee See Te 1,686,000 1,617,000 
RR no ets he 2 ep eo 605,000 633,000 
BIN Gs orcs cre ew here 5,698,000 7,324,000 
Spt pee te |, Sa ce eee ee 1,062,000 1,155,000 
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Welby Aagard, left, new vice president of Utah 
Wool Growers Association, and J. R. Broadbent, 
right, new president, present Don Clyde with wrist 
watch on his retirement as Utah president. 


Broadbent Elected 
President in Utah 


FTER 18 years of devoted service 

as president of the Utah Wool 
Growers Association, Don Clyde, Heber 
City, stepped down from his position 
at the 50th annual Utah convention. 
Clyde was elected lifetime honorary 
president by the group which he has 
served since he was 39 years old. 

At the January 8-9 meeting held in 
Salt Lake City, Utah sheepmen selected 
J. R. Broadbent as their new president 
and Welby Aagard as vice president. 
Both men reside in Salt Lake City. 

In his final address as president, 
Clyde told the gathering, “The drought 
feed program is not working the way 
it should. It is too wasteful. The ad- 
ministration of the program, because 
of the human element, has worked into 
a bad situation. We are asking the 
Department of Agriculture to re- 
appraise the program, and possibly put 
it on a State rather than a local level.” 

Mr. Clyde noted that the 1957 out- 
look for wool is promising, but that 
meat production outlook “is our biggest 
problem. Lamb is selling about 5 cents 
per pound less than it should. The 
producer is getting about 40 cents of 
each dollar, and the packers and dis- 
tributors are getting 60 cents.” 

Utah’s newly elected Governor George 
D. Clyde told growers at the opening 
convention session that “the wool in- 
dustry is vital to Utah and must be 
preserved by establishing a climate in 
which it can function under sound 
business principles and enjoy equity in 
the general economy.” 

Governor Clyde pointed to stepped-up 
advertising and to boldly meeting com- 
petition as the answers to the wool 
industry’s problems. 
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J. H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Ida- 
ho, president of the National Wool 
Growers Association, said that the out- 
look for the sheep industry is better 
now than it has been in some time. Ris- 
ing wool prices and consumption and a 
stronger lamb market have helped 
sheepmen, he noted. 

Lead-off speaker for the second-day 
session was G. N. Winder, president of 
the American Sheep Producers Council, 
Denver, Colorado. The former president 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion informed the gathering that sheep- 
men must “compete for the consumer 
dollar. This can best be done by an ef- 
fective advertising campaign as has 
been started for lamb and wool by the 
ASPC and the Wool Bureau.” 

Mr. Winder said that a merchandising 
manual is now being prepared by the 
ASPC to show wholesalers and retailers 
how to merchandise lamb effectively 
and profitably. “In practically all ad- 
vertising done for lamb so far, we have 
featured lesser known cuts,” Winder 
stated. “This way we believe we can 
enhance the overall value of the car- 
cass.” 

An informative message, outlining 
the numerous activities of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board, was given 
by Carl F. Neumann, general manager 
of the Board from Chicago. 

Mr. Neumann told the sheepman 
audience that demand for all types of 
meat is going up and that by 1975 meat 
production would have to increase 46 
percent to meet rising population needs. 
“The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board spends no money for paid ad- 
vertising,’” Mr. Neumann stated. “We 
use all our efforts in securing meat 
publicity through (free) editorial chan- 
nels.” 

Dr. Wesley Hardenbergh, president 
of the American Meat Institute, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, delivered a message on 
the “Wider Distribution of Lamb.” Dr. 
Hardenbergh emphasized the important 
roll that distribution plays on the lamb 
market. 

An actual wool coring demonstration 
was performed for the convention by 
Berry N. Duff, manager of the Denver 
Wool Laboratory, U. S. Testing Com- 
pany. 

Mr. Duff followed the wool sample 
through its various testing stages to 
determine true shrinkage after it had 
been taken as a core from the bag. 
“Our privately owned testing services 
are very accurate and help both the 
wool growers and the buyer,” Mr. Duff 
told the assembly. 

Resolutions adopted by the Utah 
group follow: 


PREDATORY ANIMALS 


Commended congressional delegation for 
the increase made available to the State of 
Utah for predatory animal control through 


the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service frey 
$45,510 to $95,760 for the fiscal year 1954. 
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Favored the continuation of both the 
bounty and cooperative program. Said thg 
the shooting of coyotes from airplanes hag 
been reasonably successful, and recommen(. 
ed the evaluation of this program as to its 
efficiency and financial worth. 


ADVERTISING AND MARKETING 


Commended all groups that have rendergj 
assistance during 1956 in the retailing of 
lamb, with particular reference to Safeway 
Stores, Inc., AG Food Stores, Grand Central 
Market, IGA and to the Hotel Utah for itp 
outstanding use of lamb on their menus, FF 

Voiced feeling that the sliding scale meth. 
od of purchasing lambs inaugurated by th 
packers in early 1956 had a detrimental an 9 
demoralizing effect on the lamb market | 
Recommended that packers purchase at , 7 
set bid price and not give the illusion of , J 
high price which they reduce at the scales, | 

Condemned the practice of consignment § 
killing and the shipping of lambs to th? 
packing house on a net basis which has 
depressed the markets and resulted in a log; 
to producers. 

Voiced feeling that meat purchasing prac. 
tices by chain stores are assuming mo. 
nopolistic proportions. Recommended an 
investigation of the impact of this buying, 

Unalterably opposed legislation _ that 
would force uneconomic and impractical 
methods of lamb slaughter. 

Recommended that the packing industry 
explore all means and methods of preparing 
lamb for human consumption. 

Extended appreciation to the USDA's! 
Agricultural Marketing Service for its in. } 
vestigation of lamb grades and announced | 
intentions of easing specifications of lamb 
grades; requested that these new grades 
be made effective as early as possible. 

Opposed any tariff tinkering which would 
permit wools not finer than 48’s to be im- 
ported free of duty when used for carpet 
purposes. i 

Recommended that there be no modifica- 
tion in the Wool Products Labeling Act and 
if there are changes, that greater protection | 
should be assured the consumer. 


Recommended the following with regards | 
to transportation: 

a. The repeal of the transportation tax 
of 10 percent on passenger rates and 3 
percent on property traffic which was 
enacted as a wartime measure. 

b. Opposition to the 15 percent increase 
as requested in Ex Parte 206. We consider 
the 5 percent emergency tax already in- 
flicted upon the industry as an amount even 
beyond which the industry can stand. ' 


Recommended amendment of Section 22 | 
of the Transportation Act relieving the rail- 
roads of the necessity of granting free or 
reduced rates on Government traffic. 

Opposed Rule 34 as it is a distinct dis- 
advantage to shippers who must load wool 
at country points where the difficulties of 
completing car loading are enormous. 

Asked that short-haul clause of Section 
15(4) of the Interstate Commerce Act be 
repealed. 

Recommended that railroads use all pos- 
sible means to secure more stock cars for 
the movement of livestock in the peak 
seasons. 

Commended the Women’s Auxiliary for 
the fine work they have done in advertising 
wool and lamb, especially through the Make | 
It Yourself With Wool contest. | 

Said that more and more people are 
moving in between farmer and consumer 
receiving a high urban industrial scale of 
pay versus the low return to ne 
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Speakers at the Utah convention get together for 
a chat. They are from left to right, G. N. Winder, 
president of the American Sheep Producers Council; 
Carl F. Neumann, general manager of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board; and Dr. Wesley Hard- 
enbergh, president of the American Meat Institute. 


Urged that immediate action be taken by 
the Congress to equalize this situation be- 
fore there are disastrous results. 


PUBLIC LANDS 


Recommended that permittees on BLM 
grazing districts take advantage of the 
provisions of the Federal Range Code for 
the election of advisory boards. 

Recommended that the BLM use the fa- 
cilities available to them in the range 
improvement program, including concen- 
trated effort on the eradication of halogeton 
and its replacement with some valuable 
forage. 

Recommended to the BLM that efforts 
continually be made to eliminate trespassing 
on the grazing allotments and that seasonal 
use be established as one means of correct- 
ing this. 

Commended the BLM in their support of 
a program to limit the transplanting of 
game on the public range. 

Recommended that the Utah Association 
contact Representative Dawson and en- 
courage him in his efforts to pass the bill 
which he has introduced in Congress to 
limit the withdrawal of public lands from 
grazing use. Recommended that when with- 
drawals are made that permittees be re- 
munerated for the loss which they sustain 
by the withdrawal. Further recommended 
that provision be made to purchase any 
State lands within the withdrawals by the 
Federal Government. 

Recommended that Federal mining laws 
be amended to allow land owners a sub- 
stantial interest for all minerals, gas and 
oil taken from private land where mineral 
rights are reserved by the Government. 

_ Urged Congress to appropriate substan- 
tial funds for research and eradication of 
poisonous and noxious plants. 

_Recommended to Utah Asscciation offi- 
cials that the contemplated State parks 
program and small watershed projects be 
investigated. 

Commended BLM for efforts to determine 
range carrying capacities and for research 
on native grasses to reseed desert ranges. 

Urged careful study of all applications 
for desert and homestead entries to deter- 
mine whether land has higher use than 
grazing; also recommended careful analysis 
of all applications for sale or exchange of 
BLM grazing lands. 
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Giving a wool coring demonstration at the Golden 
Anniversary convention of the Utah Wool Growers 
Association is Berry N. Duff, manager, Denver Wool 
Laboratory, United States Testing Company, Denver. 
Duff gave an educational presentation to the gath- 
ering. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


Favored placing administration of Pack- 
ers and Stock Yards Act in the hands of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

Sent the following resolution to Secretary 
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M. V. Hatch, center, shows 
sons Howard, left, and Arthur. 


“Sheepman” award to 


“Sheepman of the Year” 


prominent Utah sheepman, M. V. 

Hatch of Panguitch, was honored as 
Utah’s “Sheepman of the Year” at the 
opening session of the Utah Wool 
Growers Association convention. 

The award was presented by the Fu- 
ture Farmers of America. Jimmy 
Hatch, president of the Panguitch FFA 
chapter and son of M. V., presented the 
award. 

A plaque, as well as a scroll, was 
awarded Mr. Hatch. The scroll hon- 
ored him as “sheepman, community and 
State civic leader, churchman and 
friend of youth. . . . The sheep indus- 
try has profited immeasurably from 
your untiring efforts. ... You have 
given freely of your time, talents and 
finances to champion the cause of rural 
youth in Utah.” 





of Agriculture Benson: We request that you 
use the broad discretionary powers placed in 
you and direct the Emergency Feed Program 
to the welfare and absolute survival of the 
sheep industry by making its _ benefits 
industry-wide in drought areas. We further 
urge that these designations be made on a 
county-wide basis whenever possible as a 
very definite aid to administration. 

Voiced appreciation of the Wool Act of 
1954 and urged that the U. S. Congress 
extend the act for a three-year period on 
its termination. 

Voiced favor in the present lamb and wool 
promotion programs and asked that funds 
continue to be made available for these 
programs. 

Commended the Utah State Agricultural 
College for their continued efforts in behalf 
of Utah’s sheep industry. 

Expressed appreciation to Don Clyde for 
his untiring efforts in behalf of the Utah 
Wool Growers Association during the 18 
years he served as its president. 


Utah Registered Sheep 
Breeder of the Year 


YRON Killian, Spanish Fork, Utah, 

was selected as Utah’s “Sheep 
Breeder of the Year” for 1956. He was 
presented with a trophy award during 
the Utah Wool Growers Association 
convention. 

The Utah County breeder of Columbia 
sheep is the fourth man to receive this 
top award. Utah is noted as a “hot- 
bed” for registered sheep breeders, and 
an award of this type is a great honor. 

Mr. Killian showed the top Columbia 
sheep at the Utah State Fair in 1956. 
He sold the top Columbia at the Golden 
Spike National Livestock Show in 
Ogden, and has continually been among 
the top sellers in sales where he has had 
consignments. 


Sheep Council Formed 


At Utah Convention 


T= Utah Sheep Council was formed 
during the Golden Anniversary con- 
vention of the Utah Wool Growers 
Association. The State was divided into 
five areas, by counties, and according 
to the amount paid into the American 
Sheep Producers Council from incentive 
payment deductions. 

Each area elected one delegate and 
the newly elected Utah association pres- 
ident, J. R. Broadbent, will serve as 
delegate at large. Under the newly 
formed by-laws of the ASPC, Utah is 
allotted six delegates and one director. 
Utah’s delegates are Israel Hunsaker, 
I. H. Jacob, Don Clyde, M. V. Hatch and 
George Collard. 

The director will be selected at a 
meeting of the Utah Council on Feb- 
ruary 15. 
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REPORT: January Wool Market 





SING a wired report to get the re- 

sults of the last CCC December sale 
in the January NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
(page 43), we stated that a million 
pounds of graded territory fine staple 
and good French wools sold at $1.74. 
We thought that price was a little on 
the high side but knowing that any 
thing can happen in the wool market, 
we printed it. Then, too late to make 
the change, we received the official re- 
port of the sale and found the correct 
price was $1.64. 


CCC Sales 


As of January 24, the CCC wool in- 
ventory was 61,659,000 pounds. The 
first week of January approximately 
1,700,000 pounds were sold under the 


Prices Continue Firm; 
Stockpile Diminishes 


competitive bid program and 16,000 at 
schedule prices. Some 737,000 pounds 
were sold the second week under the 
regular program and about 60,000 
pounds at schedule prices. The week 
of January 14th, 2,665,000 pounds were 
sold under the competitive bid program 
and 18,000 pounds at schedule prices. 
The full quota was reached the week 
of January 21 when approximately 
1,130,000 pounds were sold under the 
bid program. In addition some 288,000 
pounds were sold at schedule prices. 

There were only slight variations in 
prices during the month. The range on 
fine, staple and good French territory 
wools fell slightly. The first week some 
335,000 pounds of this class were sold 
at $1.643 to $1.663. The end of the 





















CCC-OWNED WCOL 
Quantity in Inventory as of January 17, 1957 and Selected Prices 


DESCRIPTION 


Inventory 


Jan. 17, 1957 


Minimum Prices Accepted) 
































Grease Basis Clean Basis Nov. 1955 Latest Sales saci 
(1,000 Ibs.) (Per Ib., Clean Basis, Boston) 
Fine, Staple & Good Fr. Comb. 
Graded Territory & Texas 
NY 13,214 4,757 $1.25 $1.641 $1.71 
Orig. Bag. Ter. (64’s & finer 
Up te 25% G0’s)................... 1,882 734 1.225 1.47 1.68 
Average & Good French Comb. 
Graded Territory (64’s & finer)... 2,067 806 1.20 1.565 1.65 
| Re eee ee 17,163 6,297 
14 Blood, 60’s St. & Gr. Fr. Comb. 
Graded Territory and Texas.......... 15,436 6,637 1.15 1.501 1.55 
34 Bl. 56’s/58’s St. & Gd. Fr. Comb. 
Graded Territory and Texas.......... 16,360 7,853 1.05 1.305 1.34 
Graded Fleece -.............0....--ccec0--- 7,643 4,051 1.02 1.182 1.24 
eee: 24,003 11,904 
14 Blood, Staple & Gd. Fr. Comb. 
Graded Territory & Texas 
Ud a. | hn a ee L537 799 1.00 1.20 1.26 
Graded Territory & Texas 
(48’s/50’s and finer).................... 4,572 2,377 95 1.16 1.22 
Total, % Blood -.2...:.22025.2. 6,109 3,176 
Total, Above Classes (10).............. 62,711 28,014 
Other Classes (6) ......................... 366 142 
Grand Total, All Classes (16)....63,077 28,156 


1Prices at which handlers are authorized to sell wool 
_ without limit (103 percent of 1954 loan rates plus 
selling commissions). 
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Livestock and Dairy Division, CSS 
January 18, 1957 


month prices on this grade were around 
$1.64 to $1.645. 

The month opened with the sale of 19 
cars of greasy domestic worsted wools 
on the Boston market at firm prices. 
As the month progressed, trade in these 
wools slowed down as supplies became 
scarce but prices continued strong. At 
this time, of course, the only source of 
wools in any volume lies in the CCC 
inventory. 


Foreign Markets 


Support was given the domestic mar- 


ket by the continued “very firm” 
markets throughout the world. On 
January 26, the Commercial Bulletin 
said: 


“Strength has been exhibited at auc- 
tions in both Adelaide and Brisbane 
this week, in which American buyers 
were providing some good support for 
the dominant purchasers, Japan, Brad- 
ford and the Continent. At Napier, 
New Zealand, prices edged upwards in 
the seller’s favor also. Chief among 
the buyers there were Bradford, the 
United States, France and Soviet bloc 
countries. 

“On the other side of the world, in 
South Africa, prices at Port Elizabeth 
showed extreme firmness on Wednesday 
as all bales offered were sold... . 

“Reports out of South America this 
week indicate that markets in that 
country were generally firm throughout 
the first part of January, also.” 

Contracting in the western producing 
areas fell off some, USDA’s Boston mar- 
ket report says, because growers raised 
their asking prices. 


REPORTS FROM PRODUCING AREAS 
ARIZONA: 


No wool had been contracted in Ari- 
zona up to January 15. Shearing was 
expected to start about February 1. 


CALIFORNIA AND NEVADA: 

Contracting was increasing in Cali- 
fornia toward the end of January, due 
no doubt to the fact that shearing will 
soon start in some areas of that State. 
The California Livestock News of Jan- 
uary 22 estimated that some 300,000 
fleeces of 12-months’ wool had been 
taken in California and western Ne- 
vada. Prices were reported strong to 
higher and as ranging between 52 and 
64 cents. The latter figure was being 
paid in only a few instances but several 
sales were made between 60 and 63 
cents. These transactions covered 12- 
months’ wools. 


COLORADO: 


Around 150,000 pounds of lambs’ wool 
sold in northern Colorado, the Arkansas 
Valley and North Platte, Nebraska at 
50 to 55 cents, mostly at 52 to 55 cents. 
Some 55-cent bids were refused. 


The National Wool Grower 
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IDAHO: 


Approximately 1,000,000 pounds of 
1957 wools were reported contracted 
by the end of January. The Lincoln 
and Blaine County wool pools, each of 
about 9,000 pounds, were contracted at 
55 cents. 

Contracts were being made also on 
early shorn wool (around March 1) at 
56 to 5614 cents. Several other contracts 
on March shorn wools were reported 
made at 52 to 55 cents. Some December 
first shorn lamb’s wool was sold at 56 
to 59 cents. 


MONTANA: 


Contracting apparently has quieted 
down somewhat in Montana. On Jan- 
uary 11 the First National Bank of 
Great Falls reported these sales: Some 
225 fleeces at 5014 cents and 500 fleeces 
at 51 cents were contracted in the Fair- 
field area. On 650 fleeces 52 cents was 
paid in the Highwood area. In the Cut 
Bank area 1,700 fleeces and in the Great 
Falls area 900 fleeces were sold at 53 
cents. In the Cut Bank area 1,300 
fleeces were sold at $1.40 clean f.o.b. 
Boston with the seller paying one-half 
the core test expense. For some 600 
fleeces at Great Falls 54 cents was paid 
and 5414 cents for 1,200 fleeces in the 
Browning area. About 800 fleeces at 
White Sulphur Springs were reported 
purchased in mid-December at 571% 
cents. 


NEW MEXICO: 


Considerable contracting is reported 
in New Mexico. Around 7,500 fleeces 
were contracted at 57 to 60 cents in 
Artesia. These prices are estimated, as 
the wool was purchased on a core test 
basis. The transaction was handled 
through the Artesia Wool Coop. At 
Roswell a clip of 4,500 fleeces was con- 
tracted at 60 cents and another clip of 
2.500 fleeces at 58 cents. Two other 
contracts were reported at 5134 cents 
and 52.5 cents. About 50,000 pounds of 
shorn lamb’s wool was sold late in the 
month at 50 to 58 cents, the bulk at 56 
to 58 cents. 


1957 SHEARING RATES 


The National Executive Board 
of the Sheep Shearer’s Union of 
North America Number One has 
set the shearing wage for the year 
1957 at 35 cents and board or 40 
cents per head when shearers 
board themselves. This wage is 
the same level as was paid in 1951 
and 1952 and means wages for the 
sheep shearer under the hanger 


only. __taVor Taylor, President 





February, 1957 


OREGON: 


A midmonth report from Oregon in- 
dicated that contracting had slowed 
down considerably in the Northwest in 
January. Approximately 10,000 fleeces 
had been contracted around 50 to 52 
cents against early sales in December at 
55 to 56 cents. A press report indicated 
that some fine and fine medium clips 
were contracted early in the month at 
55 cents. A central Oregon clip was 
taken at 50 cents and another clip near 


ported contracting in that area but the 
number of lots involved was not small. 


TEXAS: 


At a seal bid sale in a San Angelo 
warehouse about 70,000 pounds of wool 
were sold at 4814 to 66 cents a pound 
around the middle of the month. These 
were 1956 12-months’ wools and the 
prices paid for the better class are 
estimated to be $1.70 to $1.73 clean 
Boston. Boston clean prices on the re- 


the Idaho line at 52 cents. Some Oregon 
Valley lamb’s wool sold during the 
month at 55 cents. 


SOUTH DAKOTA: 


Some contracts were reported made at 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota, during 
the month at prices ranging from 55 
cents to 60 cents. This is the first re- 


maining wools were estimated at $1.60 
and higher. There was some contract- 
ing early but it had quieted down 
toward the end of the month. 


UTAH: 


An offer of 53 cents for a Sanpete 
clip was refused during the month. The 
National Wool Marketing Corporation 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
NOT INCLUDING C.C.C. SALES PRICES 


Week Ending January 25, 1957 


CLEAN BASIS GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
PRICES ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 
% % % 


GRADED TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 
Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 

Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 
One-half Blood: 

Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
*Av.to Gd. Fr. Combing........ 
Three-eighths Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 
* Ave. French Combing.......... 
One-Quarter Blood: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 


$1.60—1.65 56 $ .71— .73 59 $ 66—.68 64 $ .58— .59 
1.50—1.60 55 68— .72 60 .60— 64 65 .52— 56 
1.35—1.40 56 59— 62 61 .53— 55 66 .46— .48 


1.50—1. 


55 -71 57 .64— .67 
1.40—1.45 


63— 65 58 .59— .61 





1 74— .76 5 
2 67— .70 5 


1.30—1.35 48 68— .70 51 -64— .66 54 .60— .62 
1.20—1.25 49 61— .64 52 .58— .60 55 .54— .56 


1.20—1.25 46 65— .68 48 .62— .65 50 .60— .63 


* Ave. French Combing........... 1.05—1.10 47 56— 58 49 .54— .56 51 .52— .54 
Low Quarter Blood............... 1.07—1.12 41 .63— .66 43 .61— .64 45 .59— .62 
*Common & Braid.................. 98—1.05 40 59— 63 42 .57— 61 44 .55— .59 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY WOOLS (1) 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.50—1.55 57 .64— .67 59 .61— .64 61 .58— .60 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing...... 1.40—1.45 59 57— .59 61 .56— 57 63 .52— .54 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


Fine: 

*Gd. Fr. Combing & Staple... 1.60—1.65 54 .74— .76 58 .67— 69 62 .61— .63 
*Ave. & Gd. Fr. Combing........  1.55—1.60 55 .70— .72 59 .64— .66 63 .57— .59 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Clothing... 1.40—1.45 57 .60— .62 61 .55— 57 65 .49— 51 
*8 Months (1” and over)....... 1.40—1.45 55 63— .665 58 .59— 61 61 .55— .57 
*Fall (%4” and over)............... 1.30—1.35 56 .57— .59 59 53— .55 62 .49— .51 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 
and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 


(2) Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 
shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color 
and heavier in shrinkage. 


(3) In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. Conversions have been made for 
various shrinkages quoted. (Prices determined in this manner are largely nominal.) 


*Estimated price. No sale reported. 
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through the Utah Wool Marketing As- 
sociation has obtained consignments of 
30,000 range fleeces in the Vernal 
(Utah)—Craig (Colorado) section and 
around 12,000 fleeces of farm flock wool 
in the Uintah Basin. An advance of $2 
per head without interest is being 
given. 


WYOMING: 


One warehouse at Casper, Wyoming, 
reported the sale of 135,000 pounds, the 
last of its 1956 wool, at the middle of 
the month at 45 cents net to the grower. 
This compared with the best offer at 
shearing time of 33 cents net. There 
had been no contracting of the 1956 
clip around Casper up to mid-January. 
About 20,000 pounds of lamb’s wool was 
reported sold in north central Wyoming 
at 55 cents. A few small clips were 
said to be contracted in northern Wyo- 
ming at 50 to 52 cents. A report has 
also been made of a few contracts made 
in the Gillette section at prices ranging 
from 48 to 54 cents. 


Promising Outlook 


Background for continued firm or 
stronger domestic prices is given by the 
Defense Department’s recent request 
for bids on 3,000,000 yards of serge and 
other fabrics. The bids, opened at mid- 
month, were all based on domestic wool 
except in one instance. The filling of 
this order will, of course, require a 
considerable volume of wool. 


Vibriosis Committee 
Meets, Sets Budget 


EMBERS of the vibriosis executive 

committee met in Salt Lake City on 
January 23 and worked out a research 
budget for the coming year, according 
to A. H. Caine, Boise, Idaho, National 
Wool Growers Association representa- 
tive on the committee. 


More than $110,000 will go into the 
vibriosis research program during the 
coming year. States receiving funds 
are Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Utah, 
and Wyoming. 


Dr. Floyd Frank of Idaho will be 
chairman of the committee after July 
1, replacing Colorado’s Dr. Rue Jensen, 
present chairman. The next committee 
meeting will be held at Caldwell, Idaho, 
on August 27 and conclude in Moscow, 
Idaho, on the 29th. 


Besides those mentioned, other mem- 
bers who were present at the Salt Lake 
meeting were Dr. E. A. Tunnicliff, Mon- 
tana; Dr. J. O. Tucker, Wyoming; Dr. 
J. F. Ryff, Wyoming; Dr. J. L. Thorn, 
Utah; Dr. M. L. Miner, Utah; and Dr. 
Blaine McGowan, secretary, California. 
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Sheep and Wool Winners Named at 





National Western Livestock Show 


DENVER, COLORADO 
January 11-19, 1957 


BREED CHAMPIONS 


Columbias:— Champion ram_ and 
champion ewe: R. J. Shown, Monte 
Vista, Colorado. 

Corriedales: Champion ram and 


champion ewe: University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 


CCC Reporting 
Term Explained 


(Editor’s Note: Discussion in the 
Wool Committee meeting at the recent 
NWGA convention indicated some mis- 
understanding of CCC’s reporting the 
price range of its sales under the com- 
petitive bid program as “before dis- 
count, if any.” 

In order to clarify the matter of dis- 
counts, William B. Bliss, director of 
the Boston CSS Commodity Office, in- 
cluded this statement in his release 
of January 24 covering sales of that 
week.) 

HE term “before discount, if any” 

used in reporting the prices at 
which CCC wools are sold refers only 
to the discounts for quality, condition 
or defect determined at the time of 
appraisal and as carried on the apprais- 
al certificate for the particular lot. For 
example, if a bid of $1.20 is received on 
a lot of wool and the appraisal certifi- 
cate for that particular lot shows that 
the wool was discounted 5 cents be- 
cause of stain and tags, the 5 cents 
would be added to the bid price of 
$1.20 in order to arrive at a price com- 
parable with the bids on other lots in 
the same grade and class having no 
defects. In this case the price used in 
determining whether to accept or re- 
ject the bid and also in reporting the 
sale in the press release would be $1.25 
although the successful bidder would 
be paying $1.20 for that particular lot 
because of its not being up to the qual- 
ity and condition for the grade and 
class. 

Of the 1,130,000 pounds sold by com- 
petitive bids this week, 305,000 pounds 
carried discounts of 1 cent to 5 cents 
clean, and averaged slightly over 3 
cents clean basis, which equals about 
1 cent per grease pound. On the 1,130,- 
000 pounds, the discounts averaged out 
just under 1 cent which indicates that 
the sales price range is only slightly 
affected by discounts. 





Hampshires: — Champion ram and 
champion ewe: University of Wyo- 
ming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Rambouillets: — Champion ram: 


Charles Irwin, Buena Vista, Colorado. ; 


Champion ewe: University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 


Southdowns: — Champion ram 
champion ewe: Doak Brothers, Van- 
dalia, Missouri. 

Suffolks:—Champion ram: John L. 
Burns, Lingle, Wyoming. Champion 


ewe: University of Wyoming, Laramie, 
Wyoming. 
FAT LAMB DIVISION 

Grand Champion Wether (Southdown 
champion of the Junior show) :—Corky 
Thornton, Rankin, Texas. Purchased by 
Mike Hayes at $275 per hundred. 

Grand Champion Pen of Three 
Wethers (Southdowns):—Frank Meg- 
gers, Traer, Iowa. Bought by Rath Pack- 
ing Company, $30 per hundred. 

Champion Carload Fat Lambs: 
Eugene Doversberger, Brighton, Colo- 
rado. Purchased by Swift & Company 
for King Sooper at $28.75 per hundred. 

Champion Truckload Fat Lambs: 
Dick and Marion Barkhurst, Saratoga, 
Wyoming. Purchased by Armour & 
Company for Safeway at $35 per hun- 
dred. 

TOP WOOL SHOW AWARDS 


Grand Champion Fleece (60’s, 62’s— 
half blood—combing) :—Floyd W. Lee, 
San Mateo, New Mexico. 

Reserve Grand Champion Fleece (Co- 
lumbia ram fleece) :—Robert Spencer, 
Riverton, Wyoming. 

Champion Junior Fleece (fine comb- 
ing) :—Louis Gallegos, Santa Rosa, New 
Mexico. 

Carl Osborn Trophy (50’s, 54’s 
quarter blood):—Richard C. Winder, 
Craig, Colorado. This trophy is awarded 
by the Colorado Wool Growers Associa- 
tion as a memorial to a former asso- 
ciation secretary, for the best 12-month 
ewe fleece, produced under Colorado 
range conditions and entered in the 
territory fleece class. The winner must 
be a member of the Colorado Wool 
Growers Association. Trophy must be 
won three times for permanent posses- 
sion. 


NEW ICC CHAIRMAN 


Owen Clarke, Yakima, Washington 
(Republican) has been made chairman 
of the 11-member Interstate Commerce 
Commission to serve during 1957. Mr. 
Clarke was appointed to the Commission 
by President Eisenhower in 1953. His 
term runs until December 31, 1959. 


The National Wool Grower 
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AROUND THE RANGE COUNTRY GIVES OUR READERS A CHANCE TO EXPRESS THEIR 
OPINIONS ABOUT ANYTHING PERTAINING TO THE INDUSTRY OR ABOUT LIFE IN GENERAL. 
IN OFFERING THIS SPACE FOR FREE EXPRESSION OF THOUGHT, THE NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER ASSUMES NO RESPONSIBILITY FOR ANY STATEMENT MADE. "THE STATEMENTS 
ABOUT RANGE PASTURE CONDITIONS ARE TAKEN FROM THE U. S. WEATHER BUREAU 
REPORT FOR THE WEEK ENDING JANUARY 21, 1957. 


PASTURES 


Feed supplies are still adequate in the 
Pacific Northwest and livestock continue in 
good condition, with no serious losses re- 
ported. Snow and drifting snows closed 
many additional ranges in Montana, partic- 
ularly in the western portion. Moderate to 
heavy rains in California during the week 
greatly benefited pastures and ranges which 
had begun showing improvement following 
the drought-breaking rains of the previous 
week. In Arizona, pastures are showing 
improvement from the recent rains, but 
more moisture is needed for permanent ben- 
efits. In the southern Great Plains the cold 
weather and the shortage of feed caused 
loss of weight in livestock, and frozen ponds 
made the water situation more critical. 
Early-planted wheat is providing limited 
grazing in some portions of Oklahoma and 
Texas, but the cold weather has slowed the 
growth of most grain pastures and has 
forced increased feeding of supplements. 
Pastures in western Texas are practically 
bare, and ranchers are burning thorns off 
of prickly pear and using shipped-in hay 
and concentrates. 


COLORADO 


Mosca, Alamosa County 
January 11, 1957 


Although there is some forage on our 
winter range, the general condition is 
poor. During the past few days we re- 
ceived some snow. Prior to that the 
weather had been dry and mild. Baled 
alfalfa hay in this area is bringing $30 
to $35. We haven’t had to do any supple- 
mental feeding as yet. If it is necessary 
we use some high protein and carbo- 
hydrate supplements. 

This area was recently designated an 
official drought area. I believe it will 
help in some measure, but only time 
will tell. 

Our breeding flock this year is small- 
er than it was last year. The sheep are 
in fair to good condition. We aren’t 
feeding any lambs this winter. 

I have not heard of any contracting 
or sales of 1957 wool in this area, nor 
do I know of any recent sales of year- 
ling ewes. Right now things are very 
quiet. 


February, 1957 


I believe there are plenty of herders 
available here. Although there are 
plenty of coyotes, I have not had any 
serious losses during the past year. 

The main problem is that costs of 
operation are increasing faster than 
receipts. 

—Virgil Stahl 


Monte Vista, Rio Grande County 
January 16, 1957 


It has been quite cold here lately and 
there is now about two inches of snow 
on the ground. The forage on the win- 
ter range is very dry and short. We 
have already begun supplemental feed- 
ing, using 24 percent cotton cake (%4 
inch cubes). 

I would say that the condition of 
sheep flocks in this section is slightly 
below normal. Our breeding flock is 
smaller than it was a year ago. We are 
only feeding a few lambs this winter. 
Every year the herder situation gets a 
little worse. 

This area has just been designated 
an official drought area. It looks to 
me as if the program will be of some 
help. 

I have heard that crossbred (white- 
face) yearling ewes are selling at $20 
to $22 in this part of the State. Alfalfa 
hay is selling at $25 per ton loose and 
$30 baled. I would say that costs of 
operation in 1956 were about 12 percent 
higher than in 1955. 

—R. A. Steffens 


MONTANA 


White Sulphur Springs, Meagher County 
January 16, 1957 


I have a farm fiock with no herder 
so costs don’t change much in my oper- 
ation. I have already done some sup- 
plemental feeding of oats. The forage 
on the winter range is very short. My 
breeding flock is the same size as last 
year. I think the sheep flocks in this 
section are in good condition. 

It has been very cold here lately, but 
we haven’t had much snow. Alfalfa hay 
is selling for $20 a ton loose and $25 
a ton baled. We have had some difficul- 
ty with overeating disease in our sheep. 


I understand that one 1957 clip of 
10,000 fleeces has been contracted in 
this area. We have more coyotes than 
before. The herder situation is fair 
now. 

—Peter Vanauken 


OREGON 


Oregon City, Clackamas County 
January 15, 1957 


Fine-wooled yearling ewes are bring- 
ing $30 in this area, while crossbred 
(whiteface) yearling ewes are bringing 
$20 to $30. 

We have been very fortunate here to 
have had good weather for livestock. 
The condition of the forage on the 
winter range is good. 

We use cotton cake for supplemental 
feeding and have done some this year. 
Baled alfalfa hay is bringing $42 per 
ton here. Sheep flocks in this section 
are in good condition when the owner 
takes care of them and in fair condition 
otherwise. Our breeding flock is the 
same size as last year. We aren’t feed- 
ing any lambs this winter. 

The herder situation here is very poor 

-in fact, there are none available. 
Fortunately, there are fewer coyotes 
than previously. I would say that costs 
of operation in 1956 were about the 
same as in 1955. 

—J. G. Kassner 


Wallowa, Wallowa County 
January 21, 1957 


Last year at this time hay was scarce 
and selling at $35 to $40 a ton, baled 
and in the stack. This year, after a 
very favorable season hay is a surplus 
product with few buyers. Some baled 
hay in the stack has sold at $15 to $20 
a ton but half the hay in the valley 
will be held over unless a market can 
be found outside. 

Barley is the principal concentrate 
fed to the ewe flocks and the limited 
lamb feeding operations. Last fall it 
was priced $40 per ton but is now up to 
$46. 

We have about our usual number 
(200 head) of registered Corriedales to 

(Continued on page 46.) 
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Auxiliaries Growth 


Address by Mrs. Earl S. Wright, Presi- 
dent Women’s Auxiliary to the National 
Wool Growers Association, 92nd Annual 
Convention, Las Vegas, Nevada, Jan- 
uary 22, 1957. 


E are happy to be here today, and 
to accept the hospitality of our 
neighboring State of Nevada and this 
interesting and unique city. I am sure 
we are all going to have a good time, 
while taking care of our business, too. 
We bring greetings from the Women’s 
Auxiliary to the National Wool Grow- 
ers. This is our 27th year as an auxil- 
iary and the tenth year of our Make It 
Yourself With Wool Sewing contest. 

This year we have 18 States in our 
show, the two new ones are Ohio and 
Iowa. We are very happy to have them 
join our fold. Minnesota has a show 
of her own this year and next year will 
join us. Wisconsin now has an organ- 
ized auxiliary and we hope will join 
our National Auxiliary at this conven- 
tion and prepare to enter our contest 
soon. 

We have 11 organized State auxiliar- 
ies now, and if Wisconsin comes in it 
will be twelve. 

Each year sees the program expand- 
ing, more girls interested, more educa- 
tors accepting it, more people becoming 
wool conscious. 

It is truly an inspiration to visit the 
different State conventions and see the 
beautiful costumes, the keen interest. 
It is an inspiration to find so many 
fathers and mothers taking part in the 
program—some of them bringing their 
daughters many, many miles to have 
them take part in the contest—and to 
see the improvement in the garments 
from year to year, and the beautiful 
materials the girls choose. 

Several of our State auxiliaries had 
wool floats in the State fairs, wool 
booths displaying woolen garments, 
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passing out literature, and so on. This sweaters, etc., and then selling tickets, 
is all good advertising, good wool pro- One afghan netted $400. A Dutch lady, 
motion. an expert knitter, always iooking for 

In our show you will see Miss Wool new and unusual sweater patterns to 
of Texas, and her beautiful wool ward-_ try, became intrigued with the Chinese 
robe, presented by the Ladies Auxiliary characters on the menu at dinner in a 
of Texas, in conjunction with clothing Chinese restaurant. So she took the 
manufacturers and the Wool Bureau. menu home and set about her knitting. 

There are many wool promotions and The result was a black sweater with 
novel ideas carried on in the States white Chinese characters running from 
as a means of raising additional funds, shoulder to waist, a very beautiful 
such as knitting, crocheting afghans, sweater, and with her blonde hair she 
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Las Vegas News Bureau Photo 


New Auxiliary Officers and Mrs. Benson 


Proudly showing off her all-wool blanket, presented by the Women’s Auxiliary 
at the National Convention, is Mrs. Ezra Taft Benson, (far right) wife of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. With Mrs. Benson are (left to right) Mrs. Rudie Mick, 
new National Auxiliary president from St. Onge, South Dakota; Mrs. Ed Marty, 
Spearfish, South Dakota, secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. O. T. Evans, Casper, 
Wyoming, first vice president. New Auxiliary officers not present for picture 
are Mrs. C. A. Hitchborn, Fruita, Colorado, second vice president; Mrs. Parm 
Dickson, Okanogan, Washington, auditor; and Mrs. Stanley Ellison, Tuscarora, 
Nevada, historian. 
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looked quite attractive in it and was 
delighted with the results. 

Then one day she met a friend who 
yead Chinese. He roared with laughter, 
then translated what she had so skill- 
fully worked in wool: 

“This dish is cheap, but most de- 
licious.” 

Some dish. 

We greatly appreciate the help the 
Extension Service, home making teach- 
ers, and the judges give us, as well as 
the beauty and modeling schools. Their 
help is wonderful. The judges’ job is 
a difficult one. They have many hard 
decisions to make. 

Our extra project this year was the 
“Gettysburg Porch Coats,” especially 
planned by the National Wool Growers 
Auxiliary for the President and Mrs. 
Eisenhower. The material is made of 
domestic western grown wool, from the 
flocks of our Auxiliary members. The 
tailoring was done by two National wool 
sewing champions of our “Make It 
Yourself With Wool” contest, Merry Jo 
Stewart of Ault, Colorado, 15 years of 
age, and Mrs. Carolyn Wright, 21 of 
Boone, Colorado. 


These jackets were presented to the 
President and Mrs. Eisenhower in Oc- 
tober on their stop in Denver. Mrs. 
Mike Hayes had this project in charge 
and we wish to thank her and congrat- 
ulate her for doing such a splendid job. 

I would like to pay tribute to my 
officers and all those who have in any 
way contributed to the success of our 
program. They have been so under- 
standing and worked so hard, it has 
been a real pleasure to work with them. 


Also to the ASPC members for their 
help and concern for our welfare, to 
Mr. Winder and his staff for their co- 
operation and help to us in setting up 
our new program. We are extremely 
grateful to our many donors for their 
help and support. Time will not permit 
me to name and thank them all sep- 
arately. 


It has been a great honor and priv- 
ilege to act as your president the past 
two years. I have enjoyed it very much 
and hope I have been able to give some 
help in return for the many friend- 
ships, and the pleasure of your asso- 
ciation. 


LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 


From the kitchens of the American 
Sheep Producers Council 


GROUND LAMB HAS A WAY of fitting 
into so many of your favorite meat 
recipes that it could well be on your 
order list every week. 

These Lamb Nuggets do credit to the 
meat ball family with an air that belies 
their economical cost. Best of all, 
served in a variety of sauces from time 
to time, they change their flavor with 
the versatility of a chameleon. 

On the day a “cooking streak” de- 
scends, do make up a double amount, 
or more, along with the sauces that go 
along with the recipe as given, to enjoy 
some tonight, others on nights to come 
—courtesy of your freezer. 


LAMB NUGGETS 


Yield: 24 balls, 114 inches in diam- 
eter, for 6 servings. 


pound ground lamb 

slices bread 

cup minced onion 

egg 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoon pepper 

teaspoon thyme seasoning powder 
teaspoon cornstarch 

cup milk 

butter or drippings for browning 
Hold bread (dry if you have it) under 


running water long enough to moisten 
it. Squeeze out excess water. Whip it 
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with a fork. Cook onion briefly in but- 
ter. Add to bread along with lamb and 
other ingredients. Mix until thorough- 
ly combined. Chill if possible. Mixture 
is soft. 

Shape mixture in balls about the size 
of a large walnut, easier done if the 
hands are wet and a teaspoon is used 
for rounding up a scoop of the lamb. 
There should be 20 to 24 balls. They 
may be made smaller, of course. 


Brown in butter or drippings in skil- 
let over moderate heat, turning balls 
carefully to have all sides browned 
evenly. Don’t crowd. Remove the balls 
to a heavy saucepan as they are 
browned. Make desired sauce in skillet. 
They may be heated in the sauce or 
baked in a 350 degree F. (moderate) 
oven about 20 minutes or until hot. 


1. Burgundy Sauce: 


Into fat left in skillet, stir 4 table- 
spoons flour. Cook over low heat for 
a few minutes, then pour in 114 cups 
water and 1 cup Burgundy or claret 
wine. Add 2 bouillon cubes, salt if nec- 
essary, and cook, stirring all the time, 
until smooth. Pour this sauce over the 
lamb “nuggets” and set aside for % 
hour before serving, then heat thor- 
oughly on top of range or in a moderate 
oven. 


2. Consomme Sauce: 


Use 1 can (10% ounces) consomme 
and 1 cup water as the liquid in above 
recipe. Add chopped parsley just be- 
fore serving, if desired. 

3. Sour Cream Sauce: 

Add 2 tablespoons flour to the drip- 
pings left from browning the “nuggets.” 
Stir in well, then add 1 cup water. Cook 
until thickened. Reduce heat. Stir in 
1 cup dairy-sour cream, 1 tablespoon 
chopped parsley, 14 teaspoon garlic 
salt, and 1 teaspoon paprika. Add lamb 
“nuggets” and simmer about 10 min- 
utes, or cook in a moderate oven. 


For an unusual flavor, stir in 2 to 3 
teaspoons curry powder along with the 
flour, omitting the paprika. 
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Arizona and Idaho 


Entrants Named Winners in Sewing Contest 


by ED ZIMMERMAN 
Director, Press Relations, The Wool 
Bureau 


17-year-old high school girl and a 

20-year-old University of Arizona 
student won the grand prize in the 
finals of the tenth annual “Make It 
Yourself With Wool” home-sewing con- 
test. They were named from a field of 
34 finalists after modeling their own 
fashions in the National Fashion Re- 
vue, at Las Vegas, Nevada, which cli- 
maxed the year-long event. 

The new national sewing champions 
are Sharron Scheline of Donnelly, 
Idaho, in the contest’s junior division, 
and Helen Gee, 20, of Tucson, in the 
senior division. 

The young women will receive two- 
week, all-expense-paid trips to Europe, 
via Pan American World Airways, and 
will enjoy a stay in New York and in- 
tensive tours of London, Paris and 
Rome as guests of the Wool Bureau and 
Pendleton Woolen Mills. 

The winners of the 12 national 
awards announced in the Hotel Sahara 
come from 10 States, and range in age 
from 16 to 22. The finalists, chosen 
through eliminations in their home 
States, represent the finest home-sewing 
talent in the West and Midwest. Their 
national prizes include scholarships, 
travel, U. S. Savings Bonds, and other 
valuable awards. 

Home-sewn fashions created by this 
year’s finalists presented a wide va- 
riety in fabrics—ranging from bulky 
woolen weaves, through tweeds of many 
weights and textures to the lightest 
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LEFT: Secretary of Agriculture Benson and Mrs. 
review the national Make It Yourself With Wool Contest championship fashions 
during their convention stay in Las Vegas. 
(left), winner of the junior division grand prize; Helen Gee, grand prize 











Benson (third from right) 


With them are Sharron Scheline 


winner in the senior division; and Carol Anne Bauer, winner of a special $1,000 


cash scholarship award. 


weight crepes and other smooth wor- 
steds. Entries in the event may be 
coats, suits, dresses or ensembles made 
from virgin wool fabrics. 

More than 7,000 girls between the 
ages of 14 and 22 entered the contest 
on the local level—vying for local, 
State and national awards and the cov- 
eted five-day, all-expense stay in the 
Nevada city. 

Miss Gee, a junior at the University 
of Arizona in Tucson, is majoring in 
home economics. Her prize-winning suit 
is made of a luxuriously textured rose 
and white wool tweed. It has a softly 


RIGHT: Television star Art Linkletter reviews the 34 national contest finalists 
during a stay in Las Vegas. 
his nationally televised CBS show. 


Top contest winners appeared January 25 on 


fitted short jacket and a slim, straight 
skirt. The jacket buttons down the 
front, has a small shaped collar and 
pockets concealed in the shaped seam- 
ing of the sides. A half-belt provides 
back interest. 


JUNIOR WINNER 


Miss Scheline, a senior at Donnelly 
McCall high school, plans to continue 
her home economics studies in college. 
Her award winning entry is a sheath 
dress and short, fitted bolero jacket in 

(Continued on page 45.) 
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Upper Left: 
lowa winners are Carol Anne Bauer (left), 22, of 
Sioux City, senior, who won a special scholarship 
award, and Joan K. Sedgley, 17, of Storm Lake, 
junior. Mrs. Walter Colville (center) of New 
Sharon is a co-director of lowa’s contest. 

Upper Right: 
California winners are Hisae Ruby Noguchi (left), 
18, of San Francisco, senior division, and Arlene 
Nielson, 17, of Sacramento, junior division. Miss 
Noguchi won second place national award. 

Center Left: 
Wyoming champions are Sharon Evers (left), 17, 
of Cheyenne, junior, who won national first prize 
in junior division and Shirley J. Reed, 19, of 
Cheyenne, senior. With them are Mrs. Charles 
Stratton, Rawlins, State contest director, and Mrs. 
R. |. Port, Sundance, Wyoming Auxiliary president. 

Center Second: 
Washington winners and officials are (I. to r.) 
Betty Jo Schreiber, 18, of Coupevile, senior; Lo- 
retta Ann Armstrong, 17, of Bellingham, junior; 
Mrs. J. W. Mearns of Yakima, State contest di- 
rector; and Mrs. Parm Dickson, Okanogan, Wash- 
ington Auxiliary president. 

Center Right: 
Nebraska’s champions are Norma Gail King (left), 
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18, of Sutherland, senior and Kay Copenhaver, 
17, of Walthill, junior, who won fourth national 
prize in her division. With them are Mrs. Vance 
Pumphrey of Mitchell, new State contest director, 
and Mrs. Cletus A. Hanlon of Morrill, 1956 
director. 

Bottom Left: 
Colorado’s top winners are Mrs. Mary Ann Gilbert 
(left), 22, of Lamar, senior, and Ferne Loene Mur- 
ray, 17, of Walsh. With them are Mrs. Alex Benzel 
(seated) of Glenwood Springs, Colorado Auxil- 
iary president and Mrs. Raymond D. Farmer of 
Durango, State contest director. 

Bottom Second: 
North Dakota winners are Gloria R. Lloyd (center), 
21, of Bismarck and Joanne Carol Vangerud, 17, 
of Kindred. Checking them over is Mrs. C. H. 
Walker (left) of Mandan, State contest director. 

Bottom Right: 
Montana’s top sewing experts are Karen Gay 
Hansford (second from right), 16, of Bozeman, 
and Barbara Farr, 22, of Alberton. With them 
are Mrs. James Bompart of Helena, State contest 
director and Mrs. Charles Eidel of Great Falls, 
Montana Auxiliary president. 
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MAKE IT YOURSELF WITH WOOL SEWING CONTEST 
WINNERS FROM 17 STATES - THIS PAGE AND NEXT 
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SEWING CONTEST 


(Continued from page 42) 


wool crepe and wool challis. The dress 
is of an orange, pink and brown multi- 
combination stained-glass print with 
capped sleeves and a round, medium 
neckline. The short fitted challis jacket 
in black has_ three-quarter length 
sleeves, wide rounded flat collar, self- 
covered buttons and is lined with the 
dress material. 

Miss Scheline has been sewing for 
six years and makes many of her own 
clothes with the Singer sewing machine 
she won in an earlier “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” competition. She has en- 
tered the event for three years, and in 
1954 placed first in Idaho’s district 
finals and second in State finals. 

Other national award winners an- 
nounced following the National Fash- 
ion Revue are: 

First prize, junior division: Sharon 
Evers, 17, Cheyenne, Wyoming—a slant- 
needle Singer sewing machine in spinet 
cabinet, presented by Singer Sewing 
Machine Company. 

First prize, senior division: Charlyne 
Merle Reid, 20, Virginia City, Nevada— 
a $300 scholarship, presented by Forst- 
mann Woolen Company. 

Second prize, junior division: Loretta 
Ann Armstrong, 17, Bellingham, Wash- 
ington—a $300 scholarship, presented 
by Pendleton Woolen Mills. 

Second prize, senior division: Hisae 
Ruby Noguchi, 18, San Francisco, Cal- 
ifornia — a_ straight needle Singer 
sewing machine in console cabinet, 
presented by Singer Sewing Machine 


Company. 
Third prize, junior division: Sharon 
Lynn Flanagan, 16, Virginia City, 
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Las Vegas News Bureau Photo 
THE WINNERS 


Receiving congratulations from Max F. Schmitt, pres- 
ident of the Wool Bureau are the winners in the 
tenth Make It Yourself With Wool Contest. They 
are Helen Gee (senior) of Tucson, left, and Sharron 
Scheline of Donnelly, Idaho. 


Nevada—a $100 U. S. Savings Bond by 
I. A. Wyner & Company. 

Third prize, senior division: Pauline 
Schmidt, 20, Logan, Utah—a $100 U. 8. 
Savings Bond by S. Stroock & Company. 

Fourth prize, junior division: Kay 
Copenhaver, 17, Walthill, Nebraska—a 
$100 U. S. Savings Bond by Botany 
Mills, Ine. 

Fourth prize, senior division: Mrs. 
Kay Burke, 20, Hoover, South Dakota— 
a $100 U. S. Savings Bond, presented 
by the Producers Livestock Marketing 
Association of Ogden, Utah. 





ON THE OPPOSITE 


Upper Left: 
Ohio’s sewing champions are Karen Kalb (left), 15, 
of Chatfield, and Rita Mcintosh, 18, of Hamilton. 
Looking on is Mrs. Harold Judy of Germantown, 
co-ordinator of the contest in Ohio. 
Upper Second: 
Nevada's sewing champions were both winners 
in national finals. Charlyne Merle Reid (left), 20, 
was named first prize winner in senior division. 
Sharon Flanagan, 16, won third prize in national 
junior division. Both girls are from Virginia City. 
Upper Right: 
South Dakota’s winners are Mrs. Kay Burke (left), 
20, of Hoover, and Joyce Elaine Bader, 17, of 
Clear Lake, who won a special $500 scholarship 
award to Colorado Woman's College. Mrs. Burke 
won fourth prize in national senior division. 
Center Left: 
New Mexico sewing champions are Arlene Garcia 
(second from right), 20, of Albuquerque, and 
Joy Blaine Mason (right), 16, of Maljamar. With 
them are Mrs. Earl Powell of Puerto de Luna, 
State contest director and Mrs. C. F. McWilliams, 
of Carlsbad, State wool promotion chairman. 
Center Second: 
Missouri was represented by Mary Lou Mitchell 
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(left), of Sedalia and Ethelyn Thorne, 17, of Pur- 
din. With the girls is Mrs. V. B. Vandiver of 
Leonard, State contest director. 

Center Right: 
Oregon’s champions are Mary Klock (left), 17, 
of Corbett and Mary Jane Wait, 18, of Rickreall, 
a freshman at the University of Oregon. 

Bottom Left: 
Idaho had the champion in the junior division, 
Sharron Scheline (center), 17, of Donnelly. Idaho’s 
top senior contestant is Veletta Rae Hatley, 18, 
of Moscow. At the right is Mrs. Myrrl Heller, 
State contest director. 

Bottom Secend: 
Arizona has the senior sewing champion in the 
competition. She is Helen Gee (right), 20, of 
Tucson. State’s junior winner is Dorothy McKis- 
sick. 15, of Tucson. Mrs. Louis Espil (left), Litch- 
field Park, is the State contest director. 

Bottom Right: 
Utah’s home sewing winners are Pauline Schmidt 
(left), 20, of West Jordan, who won national 
third prize in senior division and Rosemary 
Haslam, 16, of Salt Lake City. Looking over the 
entries is Mrs. Parson U. Webster of Cedar City, 
president of the Utah Auxiliary. 





SPECIAL AWARDS 


A special tenth anniversary award 
for an outstandingly fashionable gar- 
ment was presented to Carole Anne 
Bauer, 22, of Sioux City, Iowa, by 
Coats and Clark, Inc. The award, a 
$1,000 cash scholarship, was for Miss 
Bauer’s smartly tailored suit and blouse 
ensemble in soft blue wool flannel, with 
detachable blue fox cuffs. 


Another special award, for an out- 
standing combination of home sewing 
skill and high academic standing, was 
presented to Joyce Elaine Bader, 17, 
of Clear. Lake, South Dakota. The 
award, a $500 scholarship, was pre- 
sented by Colorado Woman’s College, 
Denver. The 22 other national finalists 
received special awards of hand-woven 
all-wool skirt lengths and stoles from 
Chamberlin’s Handwovens of Seattle. 


The 34 finalists traveled to Las 
Vegas as guests of the F. W. Woolworth 
Company. Their five-day stay included 
attendance at special dinners and 
luncheons; visits to selected entertain- 
ment centers, and sight-seeing tours of 
Hoover Dam, Lake Mead and other 
scenic wonders of Southern Nevada. 


1957 Import Quotas 
on Woolen Fabrics 


HE Department of State announced 
late in December that the 1957 low- 
duty tariff quota on imports of woolen 
and worsted fabrics will be a single 
annual quota, not apportioned by quar- 
ters, countries, or otherwise. 


The amount of the tariff quota for 
1957 will be announced during the first 
quarter of the year; that is, as soon as 
1956 production figures are available. 
Under the formula established by the 
reservation to the Geneva Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, the tariff quota 
will not be less than 5 percent of the 
average annual United States produc- 
tion of similar fabrics in the years 
1954-56. For the final quarter of 1956, 
the tariff quota of 3.5 million pounds 
was established. This amount was one 
fourth of a quantity (14 million 
pounds) which the President deter- 
mined to be not less than 5 percent of 
average annual U. S. production of sim- 
ilar fabrics for the calendar years 
1953-55. 


Imports in excess of the quota will 
pay an ad valorem duty of 45 percent 
instead of the regular 25 percent. This 
increased rate was not paid on any 
imports in the last quarter of 1956, as 
the import quota was not reached. Re- 
ports indicated that importers held 
their imports in warehouses to avoid 
reaching the quota limit. 
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SUFFOLKS 


ARE BETTER BECAUSE: 


@ Suffolk Rams are ex- 
cellent for cross 
breeding. 

@ Suffolk Lambs grow rapidly — 
have more weight at market 
time. 

@ Suffolk Lambs have an excellent 
carcass. 

@ Feeders and Packers like Suf- 
folk Lambs. 


For Information Write: 


THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 


C. W. Hodgson, Secretary 
MOSCOW, IDAHO 












REX Wheat Germ Oil 
Settle Ewes Promptly 
More—Earlier Lambs 


Less Dead Lambs 


Guaranteed or money back 


Write for 
Bulletin No. 7 


VIOBIN 


MONTICELLO, ILLINOIS 


, Prevents and cures 
“stiff lamb disease” 








“Always 100% Virgin Wool’ 


Chendleton’ 


MEN’S AND WOMEN’S 
SPORTSWEAR 


LOUNGING ROBES 
BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 


Portland 4, Oregon 

















When buying a new car =~ 
INSIST ON ALL-WOOL UPHOLSTERY 
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RANGE COUNTRY 


(Continued from page 39.) 

lamb in the spring. We are carrying 
over 100 ewe lambs and expect to double 
our flock in the next two years as we 
now have the ranch in shape to carry 
a larger number of breeding ewes. We 
have completed our fencing and im- 
proved pasture plans. 

Farm flocks are definitely on the in- 
crease. Last fall ewe lambs were in 
demand at 20 to 25 cents a pound. 

We in Wallowa County are fortunate 
in that we have one of the best Govern- 
ment trappers in the business—Ralph 
Burcham. I only wish that we might 
receive the same returns for all our tax 
dollars that we do in this case. 

—Perry N. Johnston 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Fairpoint, Meade County 
January 15, 1957 


We have been feeding a fourth of a 
pound of 44 percent soybean pellets 
with cane fodder and grass and corn 
with alfalfa this winter. The forage is 
very poor due to hail and drought in 
this area. The range forage in western 
South Dakota is very spotted. It has 
been very warm and dry here since 
Christmas, but this past week it has 
turned very cold. Fifteen dollars per 
ton is being paid here for loose alfalfa 
hay and $20 for baled. We have not 
as yet been designated an official 
drought area. 

We are feeding about 250 head of 
lambs this winter. Our breeding flock 
is the same size as it was the previous 
year. Sheep flocks in this section are in 
good condition, due, I believe, to very 
few worms, culling and good breeding. 

During 1956 costs of operation were 
a little higher than in 1955. We do not 
have a herder problem as all our pas- 
tures are fenced. However, we do have 
a coyote problem. They just moved in 
here last fall, probably from the Black 
Hills. 

—Willard H. Warren 


Newell, Butte County 
January 15, 1957, 

Although herders here are scarce 
they are available. Coyotes have not 
been a problem for several years due to 
our excellent program. 

Our breeding flock is the same size 
last year, and I would say that sheep 
flocks in this section are in good con- 
dition. The forage on the winter range 
is good. We have had mild weather 
until the past week and have not had 
any snow to speak of. We aren’t feed- 
ing any lambs this winter. 

The only supplemental feeding we 
have done is with corn. We do feed 20 
percent cubes 30 days before and dur- 
ing lambing. The price of loose alfalfa 


hay here is $15 per ton, while baled 
hav commands $20 to $22 per ton. 

I recently heard of a sale of fine- 
wooled yearling ewes at $20 to $22. 
Our costs of operation in 1956 were 
about the same as in 1955. 

—Glen Wahlfeldt 


Sulphur, Meade County 
January 19, 1957 


Sheep flocks in this section are in 
better condition than they have been in 
the last 44 years. Our own breeding 
flock is larger than it was last year. 
We are feeding 800 lambs for market 
and 1,200 ewe lambs. 

Fine-wooled yearling ewes are bring- 
ing $22; crossbred (whiteface) 
ling ewes, $20. 

Forage on the winter range is in good 
condition. We have used cubes and 
molassied barley for supplemental 
feeding this year. We are paying $15 
per ton for loose alfalfa hay and $20 
for baled. The herder situation has 
been fair in this area. There have been 
fewer coyotes than previously. I would 
say our costs of operation in 1956 have 
increased 20 percent over 1955. The 
weather here has been very good. 

—Charles F. Weiss 
TEXAS 


Brackettville, Kinney County 
January 17, 1957 


The serious drought in Texas for the 
past several years has seriously affected 
the forage on the range. It has been so 
bad that there is no forage in this sec- 
tion. We have done _ supplemental 
feeding practically the year round. Al- 
though this area has been designated 
an official drought area, it hasn’t helped 
too much. The price of hay has in- 
creased from $35 to $50 per ton. If 
you can buy direct from the producer, 
the program is quite a big help, but if 
you have to go through a dealer, often 
the price goes up so much that it’s no 
use whatsoever. Our supplemental 
feeding consists of cottonseed meal and 
cake cubes. 

Sheep flocks in this section are in 
poor condition due to the drought. Our 
own breeding flock is smaller than last 
year. Production costs in 1956 were 
higher than in 1955. There have been 
more coyotes to plague us lately. They 
they have been coming up out of Mex- 
ico. We continue to have 
problems. 


year- 


disease 





Leonard Frerick 
UTAH 

Fountain Green, Sanpete County 
January 15, 1957 

One of the worst problems we have 
here is the lack of qualified herders. 
The next, of course, is the drought. 
The forage on the winter range is only 
about 20 percent of normal. We did 
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have a good storm the last three days. 

We have had to do supplemental feed- 
ing, using grain pellets. Baled alfalfa 
hay is selling for $25 per ton. 

This section is in an officially desig- 
nated drought area. The Government 
program didn’t get off to a very good 
start, but it is working quite well now. 

Sheep flocks in this section are in 
fair condition. We have about the same 
size of breeding flock as we did last 
year. This winter we have been feeding 
the small end of our wethers. 

We have had a few more coyotes late- 
ly. There has been some increase in 
production costs in 1956 compared with 
the previous year. 

—F. Booth Cook 


Fountain Green, Sanpete County 
January 16, 1957 


Although we are in an officially des- 
ignated drought area, we find it very 
hard to get drought aid because our 
distributors are not qualified men. We 
have been doing supplemental feeding 
since November 1. We use pellets made 
from grain and cottonseed meal. Our 
winter range is in extremely poor con- 
dition. Although we have had snow for 
the past two weeks, before that it was 
very, very dry. 

The herder situation is almost crit- 
ical. Due to the rising cost of living 
and wages 1956 operating costs were 
higher than in 1955. There have been 
fewer coyotes around here. 

I have heard of some small flock own- 
ers contracting their 1957 wool up to 
50 cents per pound. 

Our breeding flock is larger than it 
was last year. I would say that the 
sheep flocks in this section are in fair 
condition. Baled alfalfa hay is going 
at $30 per ton. 

—George Clark Cook 


Fountain Green, Sanpete County 
January 20, 1957 


Range forage is very short in our 
area. We had a much needed rain on 
the 13th of this month, but we need 
snow at the present time. This area has 
been officially designated a drought 
area and most operators in need of 
assistance are receiving it. 

Costs of operation this past year 
have increased mainly because of in- 
creased feed costs. We have been doing 
supplemental feeding since November 
20. We use a drought grain pellet, bar- 
ley, milo, and cottonseed meal. Baled 
alfalfa hay costs $25 to $30 per ton, 
and $20 loose. 

Our breeding flock is 200 head smaller 
than it was last year. We are feeding 
300 ewe lambs this winter. The sheep 
in this section have held up quite well 
thus far. 

The No. 1 problem in our business 
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is the lack of qualified herders. Coyotes 
have been pretty well controlled the 
past few years. We don’t have any 
serious sheep disease problems at this 
time. There has been some wool con- 
tracting in this area at around 50 cents. 
—Kermit Cook 


WYOMING 


Bill, Converse County 
January 1, 1957 


Sheep flocks in this section are in 
exceptionally good shape because we 
have had warm dry weather this fall. 
I think this is better for feed than a 


lot of snow. The forage on the range 
is about average—about the same as 
feed has been for the last three years. 

We haven’t been doing very much 
supplemental feeding this year. We use 
oil cakes, costing $83.33 per hundred 
pounds. Alfalfa hay costs about the 
same as the previous year—that is, $22 
per ton loose and around $30 per ton 
baled. 

I understand that some fine-wooled 
and crossbred (whiteface) yearling 
ewes are selling for $20 to $21 per head. 
Herders are very hard to get. There are 
more coyotes now because a lot of cattle 
outfits won’t let hunters on their land 








Friskies is all adog needs for | 
growth, stamina and top condition 


Continuous maintenance testing at the Friskies Research 
Kennels proves that Friskies Meal fed alone provides 
every food essential dogs are known to need. Friskies 
is a complete food-containing all the proteins, vitamins 
and minerals necessary for maintaining top condition, 
sound bones and teeth, stamina and fine appearance. 





How maintenance tests prove 
Friskies a complete food 
In continuous maintenance tests dogs are fed 
on Friskies alone. Only water is added. Tests 
often continue for years proving conclusively 
that Friskies assures complete nutrition. 








if you mix with meat - 
try Canned Friskies. Principal 
ingredient lean red horse meat. 
Perfect texture for easy mixing. 


—_ (arnation quality products 





NEW! FRISKIES 
20-POUND BAG 


with exclusive CARRY-HOME 
HANDLE! A new popular size, 
plus added convenience for 
you. Friskies Meal also avail- 
able in 50, 10,5 and 2-Ib. sizes. 


ALBERS MILLING COMPANY, DIVISION OF CARNATION COMPANY, LOS ANGELES 36, CALIFORNIA 
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and more coyotes have come to this part 
of the country. 

We breed our sheep in December. As 
far as I know, the number of breeding 
ewes is about the same as last year. We 
carried over about the same number 
of ewe lambs this fall as last year. 

I really don’t think this part of Wyo- 
ming can carry any more sheep than 
at the present time and at present 
prices. 1 don’t think prices will get 
any better. I think if people will im- 
prove the grade of their sheep rather 
than increase the numbers, they will 
make more money. At one time, I think 
the whole State of Wyoming had a lot 
more sheep than feed and now the land 
is all deeded and it naturally takes 
more to run sheep than it did years 
ago when the ranges were open. Unless 
prices of both wool and lamb increase 
considerably, I don’t see how more 
sheep can be run in this part of Wyo- 
ming. Sheep produce both wool and 
lamb according to the amount of feed 
they get. 

—Archie Alexander 


Information on Social 
Security for the Farmer 


F a farmer’s gross earnings are be- 

tween $600 and $1,800, he can pay 
self-employment tax on two-thirds of 
his gross earnings instead of a half 
beginning this year. 

If his gross income is more than 
$1,800 and his net farm earnings are 
less than $1,200, he may use either his 
actual net earnings or $1,200 as his self- 
employment net income. 

However, if his gross income is more 
than $1,800 and his net farm earnings 
are $1,200 or more, he must report and 
use his actual net income when figuring 
his social security tax. 

Other new rulings provide that land- 
lords who rent their farms for cash or 
on a crop share basis are covered by 
the law if they “participate materially” 
in making management decisions or in 
the actual production of crops or live- 
stock on their farms. 

Under the old law, to obtain social 
security coverage, a landlord had to 
operate the farm himself, operate it 
with hired labor, or set up a farm part- 
nership with another man as operator. 

The Social Security Administration 
has also sent out a reminder that self- 


employed farmers who had a net in-~ 


come of $400 or more in 1956 are 
required to make a social security 
report when they file their income tax 
returns. 

For detailed information, it is sug- 
gested you get in touch with the near- 
est Internal Revenue or Social Security 
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Office. SSA officials stress the impor- 
tance of making this social security 
report, not only because it is required 
by law, but because it protects the farm 
owners’ and operators’ rights and the 
rights of their families to social secur- 
ity benefits. 





U. P. AGENT RETIRES 


Earle G. Reed, general livestock agent 
for the Union Pacific Railroad at Oma- 
ha, retired December 31. Mr. and Mrs. 
Reed plan to live in California. 

Reed’s appointment as general live- 
stock agent for the U. P. in 1941 fol- 
lowed 20 years of railroad activity. He 
was first employed as Denver agricul- 
tural agent for the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad and later worked 
for the New York Central in Ohio, West 
Virginia, and Pennsylvania. 

Reed is credited with originating 
“Tra-Fact,” “Livestock Shippers Guide 
and Directory” and many other livestock 
publications in the U. P. territory. 

Also many improvements in stock- 
yards and livestock shipping facilities 
are attributed to him. 

Reed has also served the livestock 
industry as a director of the National 
Western Stock Show in Denver, the 
Ogden Stock Show and Livestock Con- 
servation, Inc. He was a founder, too, 
of the National Livestock Loss Preven- 
tion Board. 

With Mr. Reed’s retirement, Joe W. 
Jarvis, formerly supervisor of agricul- 
tural developments, became supervisor 
of livestock and agriculture for the 
Union Pacific with headquarters in 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


DENVER STOCK YARD 
CHANGES 


L. M. Pexton became chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Denver Union 
Stock Yards Company on January 1 this 
year and Walter C. Crew was elevated 
to the position of president. Crew will 
also continue to serve as general man- 
ager. According to press reports, Mr. 
Pexton will continue as president of 





MT. HAGGIN 
For over 50 years breeders of great 
sheep 
OFFERING 
HAMPSHIRE RAMS 
Dropped February, 1956 
Registered HAMPSHIRE EWES 
Dropped February, 1956 
TARGHEE RAMS 
COLUMBIA RAMS 
WRITE, WIRE OR yy FOR QUOTATIONS OR 
STOP IN AND SEE 
MT. HAGGIN. LIVESTOCK co. 


H. E. Furgeson, D.V.M., Mgr. 
ANACONDA, MONTANA 

















Ogden Union Stock Yards Company and 


the Idaho Stock Yards Company, two 
subsidiaries of the Denver firm, and as 
president of the National Western Stock 
Show. 


NEW GRADING SERVICE FEES 


New fees for Federal meat grading 
service became effective January 13. 
The hourly rate for the service is $5 
with a minimum charge of $2.50, double 
that amount for service on legal holi- 
days. On a 40-hour weekly contract 
basis, the fee is $200. Graders who 
must travel to plants also have a travel 
allowance of 8 cents per mile. Per diem 
of $12 is allowed the grader when 
grading is requested at a plant that is 
so far from the grading headquarters 
that work and travel can not be done 
within a calendar day. 


FINE SHEEP KILLED BY DOGS 


Thirty registered Corriedale ewe 
lambs owned by Ernest Ramstetter, 
widely known Corriedale breeder of 
Golden, Colorado, were killed by dogs 
late in December. The lambs had been 
shorn and averaged 9 pounds of wool 
per head. Ramstetter had just shaped 
up his 1956 crop of registered ewe 
lambs and penned them for feeding and 
fitting. 
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Do Meat Packers Make Too Much Profit? 


In America, thank goodness, it’s 
no crime to make a profit. In fact, the 
chance to earn a return on labor, man- 
agement and investment is one of the 
things that has made our country great. 

Sure, you say, but profits need to 
be ‘‘fair and reasonable.’’ We’ll all 
agree on that. But how much is too 
much? This question often pops up 
when livestock producers look at the 
earnings of companies in the meat pack- 
ing business. 

Packers are in a peculiar spot. On 
one hand they deal with millions of 
producers who want the best possible 
prices for their livestock. On the other 
hand are many more millions of con- 
sumers who like low-priced meat. The 
law of supply and demand seldom keeps 
both groups happy. So the complaint 
often is heard: “Packers make too 
much money.” 
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There are several ways to check 
the accuracy of that complaint. A com- 
mon measure is the amount left, after 
all expenses are paid, from each dollar 
taken in—the profit per dollar of sales. 

In the 30 years from 1925 through 
1954, average earnings in the meat 
packing business were 95/100ths of a 
cent per sales dollar. For 1955, the 
figure was 9/10ths of a cent. By con- 
trast, profits of all U. S. manufacturers 
in 1955 averaged 5.4 cents per dollar 
of sales. 

Industry-wide profit figures for 
1956 aren’t yet available. But Swift & 
Company’s annual report for last year, 
just out, shows a net of 6/10ths of a 
cent per dollar of sales—compared with 
1 cent in 1955. 

As you can see, not much of each 
sales dollar stays in meat packers’ 
hands very long. Most of it zips right 
through almost without stopping. 
Where does it go? 





Here’s what happened to the aver- 
age Swift sales dollar last year: 70.1 
cents went to farmers and ranchers for 
livestock and other products: 15 cents 
for wages and salaries; 5.7 cents for 
supplies—fuel, electricity, containers, 
etc.; 2.9 cents for transportation; 1 cent 
for taxes; 4.7 cents for other expenses 
such as interest, depreciation, rent, in- 
surance, advertising, etc. 


SWIFT'S 1956 SWIFT'S 
EARNINGS 1956 COSTS 





The tiny profit left out of each 
dollar taken in shows one thing quite 
clearly: Packers’ profits are just too 
small to have much effect either on the 
price you get for livestock or on the 
price consumers pay for meat. 

Now let’s look at meat packing 
profits in another way—as return on 
investment: 

One estimate puts 1955 earnings of 
the packing industry as a whole at 8.4% 
on net worth. This was well below the 
12.3% earned by all U. S. manufac- 
turers in 1955. 

A New York bank reports that the 
14 biggest meat packers made 6.7% on 
their net worth in 1955—actually below 


by HOBART CREIGHTON 
Livestock Producer 
KOSCIUSKO COUNTY, INDIANA 


the average for the industry as a whole. 
Industry figures for 1956 haven’t been 
compiled yet, but Swift last year earned 
3.71% on shareholders’ investment— 
down from 6.04% in 1955. “ 

Here’s another way to judge the 
size of packer profits: If you match the 
total 1955 earnings of packers against 
the amount of livestock handled, you 
come out with just 22 cents on each 100 
pounds of live animal processed or 35 
cents on each 100 pounds of dressed 
meat sold. And if you could sort out 
profits made on the sale of livestock 
products only, those figures would be 
even smaller. 





PROFITS 
PER JOOLBS. LIVESTOCK 


As a livestock producer, I’m glad 
that meat packers have been able to 
handle our products on a profit margin 
lower than that earned by many other 
industries. But I also know that I stand 
to gain if packers have the money with 
which to increase efficiency, modernize 
plants and dig out new and better ways 
to sell meat. 

Of this much I’m sure: With 3,000 
commercial slaughterers and several 
thousand smaller processors, competi- 
tion among meat packers is intense. As 
long as it stays that way, profits aren’t 
likely ever to be excessive. 


* * * * ok 


Mr. Creighton gives a more complete discussion 
of packer earnings in. a booklet called, ‘‘ Profits 
in the Meat Packing Business.”’ For your free 
copy, write to Agricultural Research Depart- 
ment, Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
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Remember, it’s never too early to plan'’® 
profitable production through the use of 
quality rams. And quality is what you are 
assured of when you buy at the National 
Ram Sale. Every ram that enters the sales 
ring at the Nationa! has been carefully in- 


many other 


e U. P 


spected — both on the range and in the pen 
at the sale. Only top breeder offerings sell 
at the National. Flock improvement comes 
mainly through the selection of better rams— 
the type you'll get at the National Ram Sale. 


THE 42nd ANNUAL 


National Ram Sale 


August 14-15, 1957 
COLISEUM, OGDEN, UTAH 


Sale under management of 
The National Wool Growers Association 
© Salt Lake City 1, Utah 


414 Crandall Building 





